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A STUDY OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES 
By Beatrice M. HInK te, M.D. 


Quite early in my practice of psychoanalysis I commenced to 
observe certain marked lines of difference in the psychology of my 
patients, and it was not long before they appeared to fall into dis- 
tinct classes with well-defined outlines. Just at this time I received 
Jung’s little paper called “A Preliminary Study of Psychological 
Types,” ! which at once opened a door throwing a flood of light 
on the matter, and proved a great stimulus to my own observations. 
Now I recognized that I had been separating the extraverts and the 
introverts as Jung designated them, and could clearly distinguish 
and agree with most of his findings. In his paper Jung referred to 
only two types which he designated introvert and extravert accord- 
ing to the primary movement of the libido’ toward the center, the 
ego, or toward the periphery, the object. [le suggested that there 
may be others still undefined, but confined his discussion to the most 
obvious characteristics of these two main divisions.* 

As time went on, however, it became increasingly evident that 
finer differentiation was necessary if any deeper understanding of 
personality was to be gained. For, while these two major directions 
of the libido were everywhere obvious, other elements entered into 


1Since this paper was written Dr. Jung has issued a book on the Psycho- 
logical Types which expresses his latest findings on this subject. Although 
his mode of approach has somewhat altered from his original studies, and 
his terminology has changed, it is interesting that we have independently 
arrived at very similar observations and deductions regarding the type 
distinctions. 

2 The word libido in this paper is used according to Jung’s conception, as 
a term to indicate the general psychic energy. 

3 Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology. 
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the personality which produced great distinctions of character traits 
and reactions among the introverts and extraverts themselves. For 
instance, Jung in this paper made the tough-minded of William 
James’ classification equivalent to the extravert, and the tender- 
minded to the introvert, whereas it became apparent that there was 
a definite group of extraverts who were as tender-minded as the 
classical introvert, and contrariwise many introvert philosophers and 
scientists who were as tough-minded as the typical extravert. Also 
his association of the introvert and extravert with the two types 
described by Otto Gross, from the realm of psychiatry, as possessing 
in one case a diffuse and shallow consciousness, and in the other a 
deep and concentrated consciousness, proved not so simple a matter, 
but concerned a definite and distinctive type of psychic functioning 
which could be found with both extravert and introvert. 

This distinction produced a much more complex problem in the 
realm of type division, but at the same time a much clearer differ- 
entiation of the individual type differences. In time it became pos- 
sible to tell almost immediately to which type an individual belonged 
and, knowing this, to prognosticate what an investigation of the 
psychological situation would probably reveal. 

These investigations have led me to divide each of these main 
divisions into three groups, i.e., the simple type of extravert or intro- 
vert which corresponds in general with Jung’s original description, 
and beside this, two other groups comprising by far the larger num- 
ber of persons. These are characterized respectively by a greater 
subjectivity in one group and a greater objectivity in the other than 
that found in the simple types. Diagrammatically, one could repre- 
sent this division on a vertical rod thus: 

————-—— jective 
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——_——simple 


subjective 





The distinction in behavior and character traits between the sub- 
jective and objective groups of the same type is so great as often to 
be more apparent than the main distinction between extravert and 
introvert, and hence, from a descriptive point of view, we may refer 
to these groups as the subjective and objective types. In each of 
the subjective types is found something of the nature of both extra- 
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vert and introvert, with an alternating centripetal and centrifugal 
movement of the libido, first one, then the other predominating. 
This tendency produces a marked duality in the psychic organism, 
an instability, for since the subjective functions and attitudes play 
the dominant role, there is difficulty in obtaining a true perception of 
outer reality. I have called the subjective types subjective extraverts 
when the major movement of the libido is outward towards the 
periphery, the object, and emotional introverts when the major move- 
ment is towards the center, the ego. In the name “ subjective” 
extravert I present the distinguishing quality which separates this 
group from the simple extravert whose conscious interest is turned 
wholly to the outer world and its objects and who is but dimly 
aware of the subjective factor just below the threshold. Likewise 
the term “ emotional " introvert is used in the same way to emphasize 
the particular quality which differentiates this class from the simple 
introvert whose behavior and manner are noticeably lacking in out- 
ward emotional expression and impulse. 

Besides the simple and subjective types, there are the two others 
which, although less important in their total effect, perhaps, still are 
numerous enough and sufficiently distinct. They possess little or no 
differentiation of the subjective functions of feeling or intuition and 
are quite unaware that values exist of which they have no compre- 
hension. They are the absolute antithesis of the subjective types, 
and because of their being limited to the simple sense perception of 
things, I call them the objective types, dividing them as in the former 
case according to the dominating mechanism of extraversion or intro- 
version. Thus altogether I now distinguish six types of individuals, 
all of whom are well defined and whose differences and psychological 
distinctions must be reckoned with if any mutual understanding is to 
come about or any just criticism of behavior and attitude. 

Actually the great major distinction in type division which can 
be recognized everywhere is the extravert and the introvert. This 
is as definitely distinctive in the psychological field as are masculine 
and feminine in the biological. These types are opposite and com- 
plementary. All the rest are modifications; the objective types and 
subjective or bisexual types, as | have termed them, depending for 
their distinction upon the degree of differentiation of the various 
psychic functions from the original undifferentiated state. The sub- 
jective types represent the most complex individuals and include the 
most creative personalities, while the objective types represent the 
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most simple and uncomplicated. | can, perhaps, illustrate this 
grouping more clearly through a diagram thus: 
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Here we place the simple types of extraverts and introverts at 
opposite angles of a diamond. Proceeding from the opposite hort- 
zontal ends towards the bottom of the diamond, all on the descending 
lines are the subjective or bisexual types, with the degree of subjec- 
tive or inner world relationship indicated by their position on the 
sides. All above on the ascending lines belong to the objective types, 
indicating likewise by the position on the sides the degree of objec- 
tive or outer world relationship. The highest point of the diamond 
indicates the point of meeting of the two opposite objective types, 
the extravert and introvert, in the external world, where they often 
appear to present similar behavior and qualities when the relation to 
objective reality has been carried chiefly through sense perceptions 
to the extreme limit. However, this similarity is external only, and 
a close examination will reveal the great distinctions still preserved 
in the quality of the relation. Likewise, the lowest point indicates 
the meeting of the two opposite subjective types, the emotional intro- 
vert and subjective extravert, in the subjective or inner world, where 
tor both the upper world of reality is quite over-shadowed, the ideal 
world becoming the reality for these persons. But here, too, al- 
though an apparent merging of the differences takes place, the dim 
outlines of the distinctive features of the two types are visible to the 
careful observer. For therapeutic reasons and for practical purposes 
as well, it is important to be able to distinguish between the types, 
for one will know at once the dominant direction of the collective 
tendency and in this way understand where the major need lies for 
the further development of the personality. It is among those per- 
sons who so closely approximate each other that the character traits 
and reactions appear similar, that the greatest difficulties lie in dis- 
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tinguishing the type to which they really belong, and this distinction 
requires a fine diagnostic sense. 

Another great source of error and confusion in attempting to 
diagnose the type to which a given person belongs lies in the fact that 
the reactions belonging to one type may be assumed by an individual 
belonging to an opposite type. lor instance, one might consider an 
individual to be an extravert, because he displays in reactions and 
superficial character those qualities and tendencies which we asso- 
ciate with the extraverted personality. Through unconscious identi- 
fication, generally with a parent of the opposite tvpe whom he 
admires, his own type characteristics become covered over and con- 
cealed. However, a little careful observation will reveal certain 
imconsistencies and attitudes not in keeping with the apparent type, 
and soon all the earmarks of a forced and carefully constructed dis- 
guise come peeping forth. These individuals who unconsciously, for 
the purpose of better adaptation, assume a mechanism not their own, 
all belong to the bisexual tvpes and, therefore, possess both move- 
ments of the libido, the constant alternation of which produces the 
instability so characteristic of these persons. The attempt is made 
to assume one or the other of the major roles through an overcompen- 
sation or overdetermination. This tilts the scale in the desired 
direction for the purpose of arriving at a stabilization and _ better 
adaptation to the outer world. 

This effort is generally doomed to failure and frequently breaks 
down under the artificial strain imposed upon the personality. For 
it is only through a real individual development that one may pass 
beyond the confines of type or transcend even partially the collective 
bondage which our organism imposes on us all. Even then it is 
probable that the outlines of the major direction of the libido with 
the accompanying personality are never so obliterated that the prac- 
ticed eve could be for long in doubt as to which path is most natural 
and easy for the individual. . 

From the foregoing it will be clear that in gathering these mixed 
individuals into a special group which I call the subjective types, | 
have by no means exhausted the possibilities of type division nor 
arranged any rigid limitations to which all people must be made to 
conform. The individual differences and permutations of functions 
will always produce variation, and it is the differences which are 
more important to us than the likenesses. Therefore, this scheme of 
classification based on similarities of behavior both within the organ- 
ism and in relation to the outer world simply provides a loose division 
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into large groups for practical purposes. The greatest value which 
it possesses lies in giving some guide to a better understanding of 
human relationships, for through some knowledge of the type to 
which a human being most nearly belongs, it is possible to know in 
advance something of what to expect in the way of conduct and 
reaction to a given situation. In this way those grievous mistakes 
which interfere with and spoil human relationships so commonly 
should be lessened, for one could not expect of another something 
that obviously it is impossible for him to do, nor condemn him so 
cruelly because he does not live up to some notion which we possess. 
Armed with some understanding of probabilities of conduct and 
reaction according to the type to which the individual belongs, we 
would be less exacting in our demands upon our fellows and greater 
in our exactions upon ourselves, replacing criticism and condemna- 
tion of our neighbor with sympathy and the understanding that he 
is more or less bound within the limits of his type, until such time 
as his increasing knowledge and development enables him to transcend 
the limitations, even as we ourselves. 


SIMPLE EXTRAVERT AND SIMPLE INTROVERT 

My use of these terms as applied to a definite psychologic type 
rather than as descriptive of a movement of the libido, which latter 
use has become quite general since Dr. Jung first introduced the 
terms, deserves some elucidation. It is, of course, understood that 
all normal persons possess in some degree the capacity for both 
extraversion and introversion of the libido, regardless of type. 
Whenever we see a person eagerly occupied and absorbed in external 
affairs, we say he is extraverting. Similarly, when he is withdrawn 
and occupied with inner problems we say he is introverting. Human 
adaptation, not to mention changing of environment, would not be 
possible without some kind of extraversion, and, contrariwise, when 
introversion takes place and the individual is largely or entirely with- 
drawn from externality and turned toward his inner processes of 
feeling and thought, any active adaptation to the outer world practi- 
cally ceases.! 


1 What can be called a normal condition of almost complete introversion 
is experienced by everyone during the process of sleep when the individual 
is wholly in relation with his own inner state, and in the slightest degree 
responsive to outer stimuli. Likewise, the lessening of attention and interest 
towards matters connected with the outside world, that state of passivity 
and inertia, which occurs during an illness when all the available energy of 
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Many degrees exist of this temporary withdrawal of psychic 
activity from occupation with the external world of objects, but in 
the extravert this is a condition that rarely occurs excepting in re- 
sponse to a specific stimulus from without, a definite disappointment, 
a psychic blow, or an obstacle which seems insurmountable; or it 
may be a personal affront or extreme fatigue that has been the definite 
factor throwing him back into himself and away from the exclusive 
preoccupation with outer objects. But even here, following the 
mechanism of his type, which is to push away all painful situations 
and unpleasant conditions as far from himself as possible, he turns 
from the disagreeable situation as rapidly as he can, refusing to face 
it except as forced to do so, believing that his motto, “ Forget it,” is a 
panacea for his disturbance, and expresses the condition most to be 
desired. This is a definite effort at repression which may be con- 
scious or unconscious, and is the normal attitude of all extraverted 
types who attempt to ignore the unpleasant and immediately try to 
place their interest and attention upon another object. Therefore, 
whenever a true introversion of any depth spontaneously occurs in 
the extravert it must be regarded in a different light from the same 
condition occurring in the introvert, for it is quite contrary to his 
psychology. 

The introvert, on the contrary, possesses the tendency to a with- 
drawal from the external object quite independent of the specific 
outer condition acting as an exciting cause. The cause with him is 
found in an endopsychic state in which the libido is occupied with 
thought creations or phantasies, although following the general 
tendency of mankind, he may blame his environment, or this or that 
occurrence, for his lack of interest. However, a certain quality of 
reserve and withdrawal is recognized as more or less characteristic 
of this type. The definite introversion, therefore, can assume much 
wider limits than for the opposite type and still be regarded as normal, 





the organism is needed for its repair and restoration, is another easily ob- 
servable condition of introversion. Furthermore, this state can arise tem- 
porarily from some slight derangement of the organic processes, which 
causes the spirit to feel “low.” Besides these normal introverted processes 
common to everyone, there are other times in the midst of his everyday 
life, when the individual feels himself withdrawn and turned away from his 
ordinary interests and the value and importance of his activities seem 
greatly diminished without any obvious change in his outer affairs. 

These physiological conditions are not the forms of introversion which 
we are here discussing, however, but a quite different condition characterized 
by an habitual endopsychic process existing from birth. 
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fur it is merely an increase of a natural psychic tendency. When a 
painful situation or difficulty in the external world arises for this 
type, instead of throwing it from him as quickly as possible, he takes 
it to himself and holding it close, retires to brood and meditate over 
it. Thus the stimulus continues and accumulates energy, finally 
forcing action. Therefore, when he does overcome and detach him- 
self from the situation, and is able to come out to the world again, 
he is generally much freer and more able to find another object of 
interest, or satisfactory adjustment. than is the extravert. For the 
latter merely buries his pain and disappointment in the unconscious, 
and his forgetting is only a conscious banishment from his own 
sight; deep in his soul his pain is burrowing, affecting like a dark 
shadow all his efforts. However, his capacity for losing himself in 
many objects gives the appearance of successful transference and 
freedom. 

As will be seen, these two opposite movements of the libido pro- 
duce great differences in the behavior and reaction of individuals to 
the external world, and although they are both perfectly normal types, 
a quite different psychology is produced. ‘The simple extravert feels 
more at home in the external world; he has many interests and goes 
out to meet the object. He is immediately responsive to situations 
as they are, and deals with the facts of life as they exist rather than 
with theories about life as it should be. He is the natural fighting 
man who generally acts first and thinks afterwards, and is at home 
in the tumult and struggle of life. The stimulus to action appears 
to arise within the organism itself and does not depend upon the 
external object. His feelings are the immediate guide for his judg- 
ment and through their outgoing movement he comes into direct con- 
tact with the object so that his ego and the object become identified. 
He becomes aware of the object directly as it were, his thought 
processes following and being shaped by the facts as his senses 
report them. Because there is no obstruction to the outflow of his 
libido he can meet without great difficulty the movement and change 
of life as it arises. His comparatively successful management of 
external conditions and people is not due to any thought out plan, 
but to his differentiated feeling for the situation which becomes 
directly translatable into suitable action. Thus the libido or interest 
is played directly upon the object and the minimum of loss sustained. 
He goes to meet the world, attacks it and engages eagerly in the 
struggle. The external world and its objects were made for him, 
or he for them, and he feels himself their equal or their master. 
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Generally, for the simple extravert no special conscious effort is 
connected with the adaptation, but the entire psychic work necessary 
has been carried on in the unconscious. Thus one frequently hears a 
person of this type say, when asked for his reason for this or that 
judgment or action, “ I don’t know, I just feel that way,” for thought 
frequently appears as a secondary phenomenon to supplement the 
feeling after the decision has been reached. For this reason also the 
extravert is rarely self-conscious unless forced to this by others, and 
generaliy gives an impression of assurance and superiority, even 
though this is not consciously realized or felt. 

There are two main and divergent paths leading to the external 
world over which energy travels in response to the needs of the 
human being, the path of direct action, with the functions of feeling 
or sensation as the chief guide, and the path of delayed action, with 
thought or thought and sensation as the chief guide. William James 
calls thought arrested action and the Bhagavad Gita savs “ thought 
is act in fancy.” This is most easily verified in the extravert who 
becomes a thinker. His quick direct action tends to become slower, 
certain characteristics which belong normally to the introvert appear, 
and frequently the individual finds his relation to the world not as 
easy and smooth as before. His generally swift, sure contact with 
life and its movement, which adaptation through differentiated feel- 
ing with direct action produce, is interfered with while libido is 
diverted into thought about the situation. How often one hears such 
a person say, “If only I had followed my feelings in this or that 
matter it would have been so much better.” Rarely can such a state- 
ment be made by an introvert, for his feeling is not adapted to the 
object but to the subject, and therefore to follow his feeling would 
be equivalent to following his desire or wish, but not the demand of 
the situation itself. 

In the realm of science and philosophy, where the man of action 
has become the man of thought we find the same great distinctions 
between the two types, for the thought process ef the extravert pre- 
sents a totally different character from that of the introvert. The 
extravert thinker bears a close resemblance to the type that William 
James has characterized as the tough-minded philosopher in contra- 
distinction to the tender-minded, who is closer to the introvert or at 
least to the subjective type. Jung, in his discussion of the types, 
quotes James’ description, and I cannot do better than to follow his 
example. ‘‘ The tough-minded man is positivist and empiricist. He 
deals only with matters of fact. Experience is his teacher and guide. 
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It is empirical phenomena demonstrable in the world which counts. 
For him psychic reality limits itself to the observation of pleasure 
and pain; he does not go bevond that nor can he recognize the rights 
of philosophical thought. In the eyes of these philosophers, prin- 
ciples are never of such value as facts, they can only reflect and 
describe the sequence of phenomena, they cannot construct a system. 
Thus their theories are exposed to contradiction under the over- 
whelming accumulation of empirical material. Remaining on the 
everchanging surface of the phenomenal world, they partake of its 
instability; carried away in the chaotic tumult of the universe, they 
see all its aspects, all its theoretic and practical possibilities, and be- 
cause of this they can never arrive at the unity or fixity of a settled 
system, which alone can satisfy the tender-minded or idealist. The 
positivist depreciates all values in reducing them to elements lower 
than himseif; he explains the higher by the lower, and dethrones it 
by showing that it is nothing but such another thing, and has no 
value in itself. The positivist is a sensualist, giving greater value 
to the senses than to reflection which transcends it. He is a material- 
ist, and at bottom a pessimist, for he knows only too well the hope- 
less uncertainty of the course of things. He is irreligious, not being 
able to hold to the realities of the inner world as opposed to the 
pressure of external facts, he is a pluralist and finally a sceptic as a 
last and inevitable consequence of all the rest.” This description of 
the objective type of thinking could hardly be improved upon. It 
will also be recognized that the general character of present day 
theoretic and scientific thinking belongs to this type. 

Exactly opposite is the reaction of the introvert, both as a thinker 
and as a doer. He is normally most interested in the inner life and 
the subjective values and, therefore, approximates the tender-minded. 
James says they are characterized by rationalism, they are men of 
principles and of systems, they aspire to dominate experience and to 
transcend it by abstract reasoning, by their logical deductions and 
purely rational conceptions. They care little for facts and the mul- 
tiplicity of phenomena hardly embarrass them at all. They forcibly 
fit data into their ideal constructions, and reduce everything to their 
a priori premises. He further speaks of the tender-minded indi- 
vidual as “ idealistic, intellectual, optimist, religious in spirit, partisan 
of free will, a monist and a dogmatist.” 

This describes the mental characteristics of the simple introvert 
very well. Outwardly he most frequently appears as a calm, un- 
emotional, pleasant, kindly individual, who gives little surface indi- 
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cation of his real feelings. His response to stimuli is indirect, 
through thought, and his feelings and emotions are directed inward 
instead of outward and tend towards the center instead of the periph- 
ery. The movement of the libido is centripetal. This brings him 
in direct relation with the ego and, therefore, he does not make the 
immediate and direct contact with the object that is made by the 
extravert, because his feelings remain with the ego and are separated 
from the object. The endogenous stimulus does not direct him to 
action, or to attack the world, but passes into thinking about it, and 
to the creation of theories and plans. He desires the stimulus to 
come from the world without, to be attacked, as it were, before he 
can become active, and then his action only follows a carefully thought 
out plan. Thus, tor the introvert, action is often uncertain and 
delayed, and in situations where prompt and direct response is needed, 
by the time he is ready, the right moment has passed and he has 
missed the opportunity. 

The uncertainty and slowness in action of the introvert can be 
explained by his lack of a feeling grasp of the object, his emotional 
response passing instantaneously into thinking about it and logical 
reasoning over the situation. His feeling is in relation to his own 
ego as object, which causes a division in his psychic processes. In 
other words, instead of the complete merging of the ego with the 
object which takes place normally with the extravert there are two 
objects for the introvert, his own ego and the ideas it creates and the 
external object. His feeling is in relation with one object, his ego, 
and his thought is in relation with the other, the external thing 
separate from himself, but which he draws within himself to con- 
sider. Thus a certain obstacle must be overcome before action can 
occur. The thought process must be completed satisfactorily, and 
sufficient energy accumulate to possess the power to carry out the 
action according to the plan. His difficulty arises when he attempts 
to put this plan into practical application. He finds in life the irra- 
tional element which defies the logical arrangement, and to meet 
which, differentiated feeling for the object is required. His lack lies 
in the realm of feeling, which is unadapted and undeveloped in rela- 
tion to the external irrational world, so that whenever the changing 
conditions of life demand a quick valuation and readjustment he is 
unable to meet it adequately. On account of his feeling finding its 
object within, in the ego, and in the ideal world self-created, it is not 
actively responsive to the demands of the external world, and in 
relation to this it remains relatively immature and undeveloped and 
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retains an infantile and archaic character which is characteristic of 
any unused function. This does not mean that the introverted per- 
sonality is without feelings any more than that the extraverted person 
does not think, but that the feelings of the introvert are largely 
undifferentiated and illy adapted to meet the external demands of life. 

The introvert’s close association of feeling with the personal ego 
causes an intense self-awareness which, to the extravert, is quite 
unknown; and this, together with the realization of his inadequacy 
and uncertainty towards the outside world, produces a peculiar sense 
of inferiority which, however hidden, lies deep in the nature of the 
introverted personality. The overcoming of this and the painful 
affect with which it is associated are the chief aims of the psyche 
and the deep underlying purpose of all its strivings, and in this 
struggle lies the dominant motive of the life—‘ the will to power.” 
This continuous striving is what Adler calls “ the masculine protest,” 
and this very concretely describes the effort which so largely dom- 
inates the life of the introverted personality in either masculine or 
feminine form. For it is not actual power in the real world that he 
seeks—this is the extravert’s desire—but the overcoming of the 
unbearable feeling of inferiority which appears to him to depend 
upon the domination of the object. 

The feminine principle can be said to be the dominant of this type 
on account of the inward flowing movement of the libido which finds 
its object in the inner subjective self-created world as opposed to the 
demands of the outer external reality.' However, the claims of 
the organic senses and the needs of the physical life, in other words, 
the impulse of self-preservation, the function of the ego, out of 
which the mechanism of “the will to power” is born, are forever 
causing the individual to strive towards the overcoming of this inner 
tendency by the conquering of the outer world. Therefore, in real- 
ity we frequently find the introvert a most dominant and masculine 
personality, over-masculine indeed, for in order to win power in this 
concrete material world, he has to overcome the resistance of his 
inturning libido, and, therefore, must put forth a powerful effort 
which forces him beyond thought into action. In thus competing 
with the extravert on his own terms, to whom the smell of battle 
and struggle is as meat to the nostrils, the introvert most frequently 
achieves his gain at the expense of a great loss, the sacrifice of his 


1 Herein we see the basis of the old time postulate of the antagonism be 
tween spirit and matter. 
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own inner values, and the corresponding acquisition of what can be | 
called a mental myopia. In other words, through the entire crushing | 
out of his subjective functions he becomes wholly objective minded, | 
a thinking machine, and thus loses those apperceptive capacities so 
necessary for understanding human values. 

There are two prominent Americans who illustrate most com- 
pletely the two opposite types of simple extravert and introvert, and 
whose differences have been obvious to all. I refer to our former 
Presidents, Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson. From the 
foregoing description of the characteristics of the two types, it is | 
quite evident, I am sure, to which group these opposite characters 
belong. Roosevelt, the fighter, impulsive, direct in his attacks, never 
allowed any one to be long in doubt as to his opinions or as to his 
actions. A fine feeling and sense for people and events, his power 
lay through his quick identification with the object and immediate 
action. He had no time or patience for abstract thinking or for 
theories about affairs. As the situation presented itself to his mind 
he responded almost instantly. His motto was “ Get it done, never 
mind the means.” His famous altercation with Taft over the legal 
right to a certain action is a case in point. He made warm friends 
and strong enemies, and was a perfect example of one who adapts 
through the feeling function in direct contact with the object. True 
to type, his thinking was conventional and limited to the observation . 
and discussion of facts, all abstract thought was entirely foreign to 
him and his theory was really made over from others’ thoughts and 
ideas assimilated and reformed. 

Facts were his strongest interests, theories only as related to 
facts. Quickly responsive to all stimuli, he had a keen sense for 
events and situations, a man who could pick men, and one who had 
no hesitation in action or carrying out any plan once his mind had 
grasped the situation. He was essentially the fighting male. 

Woodrow Wilson on the other hand is the typical simple intro- 
vert type, the kind of thinker whom William James calls the tender- 
minded. Let me repeat James’ description of the tender-minded 
philosopher: “ He is idealistic, intellectual, optimistic, religious in 
spirit, partisan of free will, a monist and dogmatist. He cares little 
for facts, and the multiplicity of phenomena hardly embarrass him 
at all; he forcibly fits data into his ideal construction and reduces 
everything to his a priori premises.” Could any description better fit 
the case? Contrary to Roosevelt’s warm responsiveness and quick 
action, Wilson is slow in action, with a policy called “ watchful wait- 
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ing.” He is not in direct contact with the object, but draws it 
towards him to consider it carefully and abstractly before commit- 
ting himself. He is called unemotional and cold, is unable to pick 
men, and fails to grasp the all around facts of a situation. On the 
other hand, he can construct an international world vision, or a 
religious philosophical political theory, he is a student and thinker, 
but when action is demanded of him he is found lacking in the power 
his theories would lead one to expect. He refers to himself as hav- 
ing a single track mind, meaning that when his thought is occupied 
upon one idea, he cannot quickly adjust it to include another, and 
having once thought out a path of action, he must unswervingly 
follow it, no matter what new aspect of the situation arises which 
demands a change or a quick readjustment. His weakness obviously 
lies in the realm of feeling for the object, and in action. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to note that the idealists and introverts 
generally, have a high regard and consideration for Wilson, while 
the extraverts and men of direct action regard him as a failure and 
consider Roosevelt the hero. 

In another way one may say briefly that the extravert puts the 
accent on the object, and the introvert on the ego or subject. The 
extravert grasps the actual situation and feeling his way, acts accord- 
ing to the demand of the time. The introvert thinks in and about, 
as it were, able to act effectively only after a fully worked outline of 
procedure, in which the subject is first and the object is second. He 
normally waits to be attacked before he can satisfactorily take action. 

It would seem from this entirely different attitude towards the 
object that the extravert overvalued the object and the introvert the 
subject, and, indeed, it appears that way viewed from the outside, 
but a deeper insight reveals just the opposite situation. For it is the 
introvert who overvalues the object and undervalues himself in his 
relation to it. The object for him has a magic power, it overwhelms 
him and would destroy him, therefore he must defend himself and 
hold himself away, devising protective measures by which his safety 
is insured. 

As a highly cultivated introvert once expressed it to me, “ When 
the world is inanimate or unpeopled I am at ease. When they do 
not exist, I can expand. The other way, when I must be one among 
others, 1 seem overwhelmed and threatened with immediate (not 
ultimate) extinction. I become a pigmy. I am curious about the 
others. They awe me (or disgust me). Iam not part of their magic 
circle. I only look on. My curiosity is aroused, but they are enig- 
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matical. Their secrets I do not know nor what bond holds them 
together.” 

This clear expression of the subjective attitude of the introvert 
will be recognized by the most superior types of introverts as well as 
by those less developed, but who still are able to define their inner 
feelings. Therefore, their thought constructions are predominant, 
for in this way they can construct a world of their own with which 
to confront or oppose the world of nature. 

The extravert, on the other hand, feels himself one with the 
object. He is part of nature, and indeed he feels the superior part, 
which he meets either as an equal or as a master. As a part of the 
whole, he feels he has an equal chance with all the other parts, and— 
“the best man wins,” the best man being the one who can most 
successfully by any means dominate the other. He does not fear the 
object and instead is inclined to underrate it, to ignore it, and indeed 
will override it to attain the claims of his own desires. That is why 
I call the extravert the representative of the masculine principle, and 
more nearly the child of nature, because he is in the closest sensuous 
relation with it and acts in the same way as nature. He grasps the 
actual situation and, feeling his way, acts according to its demand. 


THE OBJECTIVE TYPES 
Objective Extravert and Objective Introvert 


The chief characteristics of the group which I call the Objective 
types consists in an attitude of mind which seems to reduce all things 
to their simplest forms and to preclude all complexities and subtle- 
ties. For them everything must be defined in terms of their 
qualities exclusively determined by the concrete sense perceptions, 
and nothing which cannot be measured or weighed has any real 
meaning for these minds. Practical utility is the measure of value 
and symbolic creations and meanings are practically non-existent in 
their consciousness, for imagination is entirely lacking. Therefore, 
no play of mind can take place and facts are simple things possessing 
just one dimension. There are two classes of persons who present 
these characteristics more or less completely: one group can be 
recognized in infancy by a certain lack of the warm spontaneity 
commonly associated with child psychology, and by a certain easy, 
phlegmatic, good-natured attitude. These children are generally not 
very impressionable or sensitive and in the introverted group are 
rather slow in response. They are easily satisfied with ordinary 
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sense gratifications, and are ready to accept things just as they 
appear without looking for anything further. They adapt to life 
with little difficulty and do not attempt to make it other than what it 
appears to be. These persons are generally conscientious, reliable, 
unemotional, unaesthetic and unromantic. The feeling function plays 
the smallest part in their personality, and the simple perception of 
sensory pleasure and pain is their real guide. Beside this group, who 
are psychologically still unawakened, for in them the subjective func- 
tions have remained in the same undifferentiated condition since 
infancy, there is another group who really belong to the simple 
introverted or extraverted types but with perhaps somewhat less 
possession of the feeling function than is general to these types, and 
a greater emphasis on the function of sensation. Through the effort 
of adaptation to the reality principle, and the desire for power in the 
real world, these persons gradually increase their natural objectivity 
through a more exclusive utilization of the objective functions of 
thought and sensation until feeling gradually sinks back into the 
unconscious and plays no further part in connection with adaptation. 
One may say that normally the extravert type may be expected to 
approach nearer this purely objective attitude than the introvert, 
because of his being oriented to the external world and in closest 
relation with objects, but the introvert can use the thought function 
in the same way so that his thoughts become materialized and objecti- 
fied as definitely as sense objects themselves. Thus through this 
overdetermined attitude there are produced those cold, hard material- 
ists afflicted with a kind of mental blindness which is the consequence 
of their forced attempts to conquer reality and win power. Indeed, 
we have a nation at the present time in which this objective intro- 
verted psychology is most marked, and its complete lack of any 
subjective grasp of reality has been only too evident in its behavior. 
It is in this extremely objective minded class of individuals that the 
introvert and extravert types meet as diagrammatically expressed, 
for while one approaches life directly through sensation and the 
other through sensation and thought, they are both turned wholly 
toward the conquering of the external world, and neither has any 
feeling development for the object, and therefore no perception of 
anything else than hard, cold fact and logic. Their sole means of 
contact with life is through the sense perceptions of the tangible 
object, worked out in thought. These two processes are the entire 
guide for judgment. The possible existence of any “ other world” 
than that apprehended by the five senses is totally unknown to them, 
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and for all “inner problems,” dissatisfactions disconnected from 
one’s material welfare, or “ nonsense about other worldness,” they 
have no patience, and consider for all such ailments a liver pill is 
the remedy. These are the practical-minded individuals, hard-headed 
business men, scientists, and philosophers, whose vision and under- 
standing are limited to one dimension. This type of individual 1s 
found among all classes, however, and is characterized by the lack of 
capacity for any understanding of matters other than the immediate 
tangible fact and the information gained through sense perception. 

They may have great knowledge but do not possess understanding. 
One often hears them referred to as people entirely lacking in im- 
agination, and they are the exact antithesis of the subjective types 
whose feelings and intuitions are the most dominant functions. 
James calls these people the “once born, whose world is a sort of 
rectilinear or one-storied affair, whose accounts are kept in one 
denomination, whose parts have just the values they appear to have, 
and of which a simple algebraic sum of pluses and minuses will give 
the total worth.” 

Persons of this description will be easily recognized, for they are 
the ones to whom one can speak the same language without being 
understood, and whose entire outlook is bounded by the concrete 
material facts of life. Between them and the subjective types whose 
reality has a varied color, and who are often most strongly oriented 
to the inner world, and for whom the external world is a place of 
complexity and difficulty, there is an impassable gulf which can never 
be bridged. 

I can give many illustrations of this type of person. A profes- 
sional man of about 55 years once called at my office to consult me 
about a trivial matter. It was obvious that this was only an excuse, 
for when this subject was concluded he did not leave but, rather 
apologetically, said he would like to talk about something else. He 
then told me about himself. He was married and had grown chil- 
dren, but had been finding during the last few years a peculiar empti- 
ness in life; he became conscious that he had no real feelings for 
anything or any one; he was not interested in any general or public 
affairs; he found his world very limited, his specialty occupied him, 
but he realized that outside of this he had no relation with anything 
except as it catered to his senses: good food, good clothes, a com- 
fortable home. He felt that life was practically over for him, and 
there was nothing else to do but cater to his physical needs. There- 
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fore he generally spent the evenings and far into the night reading. 
It was of this he wished to speak. His reading matter consisted of 
detective stories and cheap romances. The special question that he 
wished to inquire of me, “a woman experienced in human life prob- 
lems,’ was whether there really is such a thing as love, and is it 
actually capable of affecting and influencing a person’s life. He had 
read so much about it in these romances and, while he believed that 
it was only a figment of the writer’s imagination, still ae would like 
to know whether it was possible that such a thing ever really existed. 
He was careful to assure me that this was not a personal problem to 
him but simply a matter of curiosity. 

This man belonged to the objective extravert type, with practi- 
cally no development of the thought function. He was a college 
graduate, of a pleasant, agreeable appearance and kindly, well-mean- 
ing manner, and yet his psychological poverty was so great that he 
was past fifty years of age before there arose a dim, shadowy fore- 
boding that there was some experience possible in life other than the 
pure sensuous perceptions and their gratification. Then the best that 
he could do towards helping himself in this direction was the reading 
of cheap, sentimental love stories, a pathetic confession of the psy- 
chological emptiness of a life in which the function of sensation is 
the sole means of adaptation and relationship between the subject 
and object. Detective stories to whip up jaded sensations and dime 
novels as a substitute for the feelings of love! 

Equally typical, but of the objective introvert type, is this story: 

A well-developed, good-looking woman, educated and occupying 
a responsible position, decided at 48 years of age that it might be 
desirable to be married; to have a companion would be an agreeable 
experience. Up to this time she had never had a conscious desire or 
thought of marriage for herself. As a young woman she was 
opposed to any such condition, due to her observations of the hard 
life of her mother and other older women with numerous children 
and little else. Therefore she prepared herself for a life of profes- 
sional work in the world. This she filled quite successfully both to 
herself and others. She had no intimate friends, although plenty of 
superficial ones of her own sex. Men were simply human beings 
whom one met in work, but were of no special interest except to talk 
with for an outside point of view. Her life was uneventful and she 
was well satisfied. Then it occurred to her, after the marriage of 
an acquaintance, that marriage might be a pleasant change for her. 
She also reflected that she had done very little playing and had had 
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little relaxation in her life, so this also might be a good thing to 
experience, and at the same time might afford an opportunity to meet 
a possible marriage partner. Accordingly she decided to take a 
vacation of some weeks and went to a resort recommended by a 
friend. Here a man considerably younger than herself was em- 
ployed in a minor capacity. She met him several times in connection 
with purely perfunctory business matters. Then she decided she 
would like to swim, and as this man was an instructor, she could 
employ him to teach her. This proved an attractive new sensation, 
and she began to think this man was a pleasing personality who, per- 
haps, might do for the marriage partner. She thought the matter 
over considerably, and decided that she would like to know him out- 
side of purely business contacts with the object of settling the ques- 
tion of his suitability as a husband. Accordingly, knowing no more 
about him than the superficial contact at the hotel, she wrote him a 
note telling him she was pleased with his personality, and that if it 
was agreeable to him she would like to know him better with the 
object of marriage, if mutually satisfied. He was to write her a note 
in reply. No answer coming, she called him on the telephone, and 
to his embarrassed replies to her question as to whether her note had 
been received, and what he thought about it, she assured him that he 
need not feel troubled over his evident inability to meet her plans. 
She just thought it might be advantageous to both, and therefore 
she saw no reason slie should not present the plan to iim. There 
was no hard feeling that he did not agree with her idea. 

Such a total lack of a feeling appreciation of the situation as this 
conduct on the part of a woman reveals is almost incomprehensible 
to one of another type, and yet she could not understand that there 
was anything peculiar in this behavior. “ Was this not perfectly 
logical conduct?” It allows to be seen most clearly the lack of 
judgment from the standpoint of feeling in human relations which 
characterizes this type and also shows how naive and easily taken 
advantage of is such a personality. 

A man of this same objective introvert type once said to me when 
he had begun to gain the use of the subjective functions, “Is this 
what the world is like to other people? I never knew there could be 
anything more delightful than the sensation of a warm bath or 
delicious cream and coffee! But this new feeling I seem to have 
found is entirely unlike these pleasures.” 

These persons whose expressions and behavior I have here dis- 
cussed all belong to the group of objective types whom I distinguish 
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as psychologically unawakened, the simple sense perception being the 
major function of adaptation. In other words, the missing functions 
necessary for an adequate fulfillment of a human being have never 
arisen from the original undifferentiated state, and therefore they 
cannot be said to be repressed, but rather never to have awakened. 
As a consequence they are in the most primitive and undeveloped 
condition, so that the educated man of 55 years finds his vicarious 
substitute for the missing love in sentimental infantile romances, and 
the woman behaves towards marriage as a child who suddenly experi- 
enced a new desire. 

In the case of the man, even the thought function was in this 
same undeveloped condition, so that his ideas about life were of an 
equally puerile character. This was not the case with the woman. 
I must also emphasize the fact that in none of these cases was there 
any question of a neurosis. 

On the other hand, there are many powerful personalities among 
the objective types in whom it is only too evident that the mechanism 
of repression has operated to the greatest degree in robbing them of 
all use of the subjective functions, in the service of an overweaning 
determination to conquer and dominate either through thought crea- 
tions, or through the shaping of external reality by sheer force. 

Although these individuals may have no insight into their own 
psychology the condition of mental myopia, as Prof. E. Wilson 
terms it in speaking of a class of scientists with no vision, is gen- 
erally not as satisfactory a state to the introvert as it may be to the 
extravert under the same conditions. He is generally conscious of 
a vague longing and dissatisfaction and becomes aware that some- 
thing is lacking in his relation to life although he had no means for 
grasping the lack. He futilly attempts to appease this by searching 
in the external world for more and different objective sensations, 
more power or things, through which he vainly thinks satisfaction 
can be obtained, but the only result is a more impregnable blindness 
than before. 

Satisfaction can only be reached through gaining possession of 
the inner world, the realm of the ideal, for the introvert’s real values 
lie in the unconscious, in the depths, and must be sought there, and 
not in the world of sense. The very real need and difficulty of the 
introverted personality to find an adequate means adapted to deal 
with objective reality instead of merely thinking or reflecting about 
it, causes at the same time the danger of the overcompensation in 
which sensation or thought alone becomes the sole function to the 
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great loss of the personality. This approximation of the organism 
to the character of a machine can proceed to an almost unbelievable 
extent, with the corresponding absence of these qualities which we 
call human, and which are manifested through feelings and intui- 
tions. These people may command attention and regard through 
their ability and power, but they do not gain love and affection. 

The psychology of nations presents the same type distinctions 
and differences that we find in individuals. Therefore, by studying 
the dominant reactions and behavior of a nation one can soon learn 
to what type it belongs, and through that come to an understanding 
and appreciation of its method and conduct. 

Our clear-cut types of simple extravert and introvert are most 
completely represented by the two great nations of England and 
Germany, and their opposite methods of striving for the same goal 
most clearly reveals the great distinction between them. In the 
struggle for power and control in the concrete commercial world 
there has been produced in both of them a certain degree of what 
1 call concrete-mindedness that approximates the objective types. 
It is almost impossible, at best, for one type to understand the other, 
and when they are both focussed upon the same object, so that they 
become rivals, the opposition and resistance is complete. In the 
recent great conflict can be seen the struggle between two equally 
blind forces, operating with the mechanism of a machine, each bent 
upon the domination or destruction of the other. This is the result 
of their becoming rivals instead of complementing each other. as 
would be the normal relationship, did each follow his own path 
instead of attempting to assume a role which properly belonged to 
the other. 

England is the typical extravert, strong, dominant, masculine, 
aggressive, direct in action, with eyes definitely focussed on the 
external object. John Bull is called the opportunist, ready to take 
advantage of any opening presenting itself, making one when none 
exists, with no definite thought-out policy or plan of action until the 
moment arrives, nevertheless practically ruler of the world. The 
hard objective commercial world of the present day was largely 
created by him and for him, and here he is at home. He is stable, 
secure in himself, self-satished, having definitely and naturally ac- 
cepted the reality principle, and made it his own. This condition 
gives him that sense of superiority which has for so long been asso- 
ciated with the typical Englishman, to the great annoyance and irri- 
tation of the rest of mankind. It is not chance that John Bull is 
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the symbolic figure, and instead of a mother country England should 
be referred to as father. Turning from England's external activity 
to the men of thought, what do we find? Observers of facts, who 
can study the phenomena of life and discover its laws, empiricists, 
but few abstract thinkers in the sense that Kant, Hegel, Schopen- 
hauer and a host of others were. Indeed, Darwin and Kant are good 
examples of the distinctions between the two types of thought. 

Poincaré, the French physicist, in attempting to express the dis- 
tinction between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin minds, said: ‘“ The 
former are uneasy until they can imagine a mechanical model to rep- 
resent natural phenomena, the latter are satisfied with a mathemati- 
cal formula expressing the action. The ether, which was invented 
to explain light, also required ‘ explanation.” Lord Kelvin imagined 
it to consist of spinning tops which have a sort of mobile stability. 
Sir Oliver Lodge has filled it with a complicated structure of inter- 
locking geared wheels to account for electromagnetic action. These 
are typical Anglo-Saxon modes of thinking.” A little book on Ein- 
stein’s theory uses this quotation and adds: “On the other hand 
Einstein, in spite of his Hebrew blood and German training, has 
preeminently what Poincaré claims as the Latin temperament. He 
does not have to use the ether and does not care at all whether he 
can ‘ picture’ the fourth dimension on paper or not.” ! 

This little extract presents in another form the great distinction 
in the psychic processes of the two types. If the author had substi- 
tuted the introvert type for the “ Latin temperament,” then there 
would be no difficulty in his reconciling the French thought with 
Hebrew blood and German training, for they all belong to the intro- 
vert type of thought, while the Anglo-Saxon is the characteristic 
extravert. 

It is to introverted Germany that we must go for the highest 
development of abstract philosophical and idealistic thinking. True 
to type, it is in this realm that her masculine principle finds its 
expression, and when departing from her natural field she assumes 
the extraverted mode of aggressive action, she must of necessity 
produce an overdetermined behavior and be doomed to failure when 
matched against an equally strong and naturally extraverted power. 
It is only forty years ago that one of her greatest statesmen spoke of 
her scornfully as a nation of philosophers, poets and dreamers. It 
is this natural Germany that corresponds to the simple introvert type 


1 Easy Lessons in Einstein, by Edwin B. Slosson. 
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as described. If our world had been one in which philosophy, 
science and poetry were in equal regard with trade, commerce and 
machinery, Germany might have continued to use her own functions 
in the realm for which they are fitted and found her path to power 
along lines where her supremacy could hold unchallenged. Then 
the history of the world would have been differently written. 

Instead, we have witnessed the supreme effort of an introverted 
nation to adapt to the objective reality of concrete materialism 
through the assumption of an extraverted mechanism, and have seen 
her become the rival in his own field of a powerful extraverted 
neighbor. 

Only a nation of tremendous force and energy could achieve in 
the few years which were at Germany’s disposal the extraordinary 
change in her attitude and aims, and the material accomplishment 
which caused her to become a formidable rival of the world power 
which had ruled so long. A study of the methods used to produce 
this achievement reveals the overwhelming application of force and 
power by which the leaders brought about the discipline and training 
of themselves and their people. Thus the objectification and trans- 
lation of their thought processes into direct and powerful action was 
made possible. As before discussed in reference to the objective- 
minded introvert, this attainment could only be gained at the expense 
of a great loss to the personality, the crushing out of the subjective 
values, the loss of her finest contribution to civilization, her soul 
values, and the acquisition of a mental blindness. This loss of 
mental vision was so complete with Germany that it more than any- 
thing else lost her the war and frustrated all her great efforts. It 
was this state of affairs that caused her to lose entire understanding 
of the rest of the world, and to find herself finally alone, bewildered 
and unable to comprehend wherein she had sinned so much more 
grievously than the rest of the belligerents. We have here a huge 
example of the failure of logical thought separated from feeling and 
applied logically to life as an exclusive means of adaptation. Life 
is irrational, the unexpected rules, and when the individual or group 
attempts entirely to ignore the irrational elements which carry those 
precious human values, without which life would be only a mechan- 
ical contrivance devoid of both warmth and color, he is doomed to 
most certain failure. 

Because of this extremely rational thought process by means of 
which Germany’s great material development was achieved, she could 
not conceive that England did not proceed in like manner, and that 
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when the leaders stated that actually they had no planned out world 
policy, this was the literal truth. It is entirely inconceivable to the 
introvert that it is possible to meet successfully and even dominate 
life without a consciously thought out plan with all details arranged 
for in advance. It would be impossible for him, for the psychic 
mechanism used by the extravert is not normally possessed by the 
introvert, therefore the difficulty of his understanding the process. 

It is this lack of a feeling function adapted to meet the objective 
world, but instead remaining in closest connection with the ego, that 
produces the sense of inferiority felt to a greater or less degree by all 
introverted personalities, and this character trend is recognized as 
belonging to German psychology as definitely as the attitude of super- 
iority belongs to the English. 

In Prussia’s great effort to dominate the world and impose her 
culture upon it, we see operating in its most obvious form “ the will 
to power,” Adler’s masculine protest, as a means of overcoming the 
unbearable feeling of inferiority, and the attempt to replace it by 
the opposite, the feeling of superiority, as conqueror of the world. 

Again in the symbol adopted by the nations we find a certain 
confirmation of our thesis of associating masculine and feminine 
principles with introvert and extravert, and in that great woman 
figure, Germania, Germany proclaims her dominant feminine nature. 
Unconscious of this, she registers her resistance by calling herself 
the Fatherland, thus assuming an overdetermined masculine attitude. 

In this study of type characteristics it will soon appear evident 
that the great distinctions between the attitudes and modes of reaction 
of individuals and nations resolve themselves largely into a matter of 
the degree of subjectivity and objectivity which each possesses. In 
all the types thus far discussed the major emphasis lies in the realm 
of objective reality. The distinction between them depending on 
the movement of the libido and the dominant function used for 
adaptation to the external world. 


SUBJECTIVE OR BISEXUAL TYPES 
Emotional Introvert and Subjective Extravert 
We now come to the most difficult and contradictory of the types, 
the subjective or bisexual types. I have used this latter term for 
these people because in the largest number there is a definite duality 
which both introverted and extraverted members share in common, 
a kind of psychic androgynism. It will be found that very fre- 
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quently the individuals were recognized early in childhood as possess- 
ing some kind of duality, and were called by boys’ names among 
their comrades if they were girls, and even boys occasionally received 
some girl’s nickname, although the ignominy of giving a boy a girl’s 
name is not usually tolerated. In the majority of cases the psychic 
processes clearly reveal the possession of both masculine and feminine 
characteristics, although the outward behavior may carefully conceal 
all such dualistic manifestations. Beside the dualism produced 
through the possession of both masculine and feminine tendencies, 
there is a dualism which arises through the double movement of the 
libido, that is, through the: possession of both the subjective and 
objective worlds. It is this duality frequently occurring in both 
vertical and horizontal directions which gives to these personalities 
a very complex, disturbed, and often insecure and unstable char- 
acter.1 These types possess all possibilities, in a more or less 
fluid state as it were, and the individuals may emphasize any one 
aspect of the personality so as to appear to be the dominant and 
afford a point of fixity. Functioning by means of both mechanisms, 
these individuals are continually tossed from one side to the other, 
with alternating moods, depending on which one of the pairs of 
opposites occupies the field. Forming a decision which they implic- 
itly believe one day, the next finds them in a state of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, and they may change to completely the opposite point of view. 
The distress caused by this state of instability may be very great, 
and their desire to conceal the condition and gain a certainty and rest 
may cause an almost automatic functioning of the mechanism of 
repression through which the greatest emphasis may be thrown on 
one tendency, for instance, the functions of thought or sensation. 
When this succeeds these individuals often will be found to be the 
most rationalistic and the ones who pride themselves on never chang- 
ing their opinion, or who stubbornly hold to an idea or an attitude 
despite all evidence that it is unsatisfactory or positively injurious, 
blind to all reason or argument. They are blind because they are 
unable to release the tension they have created in order to protect 
themselves from the unbearable uncertainty and indecision. The 
rigidity thus produced acts as a stable point of fixation to which they 


1 By vertical and horizontal I refer to the diagramic presentation of mas- 
culine and feminine as two sides of the personality, with the subjective and 
objective tendencies of the personality similar to the terms inner and outer, 
and represented on the horizontal line as upper and lower, creating a duality 
in two directions. 
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may cling and thus gain a piece of solid ground from which to orient ' 
themselves. But this attitude is entirely compensatory, and they 
are never able to attain the satisfactory objective attitude which the 
objective types possess, for always they are in danger of the eruption 
of the irrational impulses from the unconscious. 

Another marked characteristic of these persons is the tendency 
to identification. By this I mean an unconscious assumption of the 
attitudes and feelings, the burdens or sorrows of others, and thus 
through identifying themselves with them, they take on the life 
experience that properly belongs to another, and live this experience 
instead of, or as well as, their own. This tendency belongs to both 
the introverted and extraverted subjectives, but to the latter group 
it is even more disastrous and disturbing than to the emotional intro- 
vert, on account of the surrender and mingling of his ego with the 
object with which his feeling is connected. The introverted type 
never wholly loses his ego in the object, although the emotional group 
may apparently do so for brief periods. But this only appears to be 
the case, for always at the bottom the “1” is felt distinct and separate 
from the object. In this distinction lies the great difference between 
the two subjective types. The subjective extravert surrenders com- 
pletely to the love object; the great desire is to find the beloved; the 
emotional introvert apparently surrenders, but for a brief period 
only, then arises the struggle and reaction, the protest of the ego 
against absorption in the beloved; the great desire is to find himself. 
In his love relations the most marked disturbances are to be observed. 
The intensity of the emotional quality is frequently such that his 
love bears the character of a plea, rarely that of a gift. It is as 
though he must have the love of the other because it is necessary for 
his own existence. Hence, this is the type for whom the mother is 
the great figure, the real love object in the depths of the being. It 
is as though the psychic umbilical cord was never cut and, therefore, 
the individual is still connected with the source of his life and strength. 
This may be quite unrecognized in reality, and even quite the oppo- 
site state may be felt, for the individual can be in the greatest con- 
flict with this bondage, or indeed not yet awakened to the state of 
object love, still turning around inside of himself, in a condition of 
complete autoerotism, like that of the child in its early infancy. 

It will be remembered in the discussion of the introvert that 
emphasis was laid on the absence of emotional reactions to the prob- 
lems of life which would produce normally an emotional response in 
a feeling type of person, and on the inadequate development of the 
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feeling function in relation to the external world, with a correspond- 
ing replacement of action by thought. The inturning movement of 
the libido produces thought as the first response to stimuli instead of 
action, and therefore the feeling inhibited, in relation to the adaptive 
mechanism, remains relatively undifferentiated and inadequate to 
meet the situation, and thus affects the behavior and conduct. 

The emotional introvert type presents quite another picture as 
the name implies. It is as though they were introverts in whom the 
emotions and feelings have escaped from the domination of the 
thought function or have refused to be subjected to its dominion 
and, therefore, they too express themselves immediately in actions 
and respond to contact with objects. There is no lack of emotional 
reactions; they are quick and responsive; and, indeed, so dominant 
can the emotional response become that they are often called the 
emotional type. The individual may use the feeling function for 
adaptation almost exclusively, and he then exhibits a too impulsive 
extraversion, so that the ordinary observer could mistake him for 
an Overemotional extravert type. Closer study and comparison with 
the quality of the feeling function of the extravert, however, will 
soon reveal a marked difference in the character of the emotional 
introvert. A certain lack in differentiation, a too great intensity and 
overemphasis, insufficient discrimination, an uncertainty in its expres- 
sion, and a tendency to one extreme or another, serve to distinguish 
its character from that of the extraverted type. Further, the feeling 
is never steady and dependable for it is constantly interfered with 
in its relation to the object by the subject which always presses in 
between, and by the accompanying thought function even though this 
may be quite undeveloped in any capacity for directed and logical 
thinking. However, he definitely uses the thought process as a part 
of his adaptive mechanism, and this primary division of his libido 
into two channels or modes of response at the same time appears to 
contribute to the frequent instability and indecision which character- 
izes the emotional introvert. It is evident that he attempts to adapt 
to the external world through both thought and feeling, often with 
intuition and sensation, all four functions being active at the same 
time or alternating. In other words, these people are outgoing part 
of the time and ingoing the other part, but never losing connection 
with the ego. They are born with the necessity of adapting to two 
worlds, with the emphasis on the inner or subjective. For this rea- 
son it is the general fate that they are not so well adapted to the 
external world through the thought process as is the true introvert, 
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who uses that function as the major and primary one, nor have they 
the more adequately adjusted and differentiated feeling function of 
the extravert type, so that the external adaptation, while it may be 
very good for short periods, at other times presents great inade- 
quacies and insecurity, often quite unbearable. This uncertain and 
insecure connection with the external world produces a sense of 
being different and alien, and also plays a great part in the feeling of 
inferiority which is such a marked characteristic of the introverted 
personality and indeed of all subjective personalities. 

All subjective types have the intuitive function strongly developed, 
and it frequently furnishes the most direct means of adaptation. 
For the emotional introvert, however, the function of intuition is 
also directed towards the inner world and its values and, therefore, 
generally it is not the true guide for impressions and judgments of 
the external world and its objects, that it is for the subjective extra- 
vert. That is why the function of intuition is for some people their 
surest and most certain guide for judgment and conduct, while for 
others it is a snare and betrayer entirely untrustworthy. In the case 
of the emotional introvert, his intuitions regarding reality are so sub- 
jectively colored as to have little objective value, resulting in distor- 
tions rather than revelations of the object. Therefore the acceptance 
of such intuitions as a basis of judgment by these people is generally 
misleading and unreliable. 

The emotions and feelings are in the largest degree attached to 
the subject, and therefore it is the imagery born of his desires to 
which the individual gives himself in place of the object of tangible 
reality. It is always an illusion, a dream which he loves—the beau- 
tiful creation of his own mind, a symbol, not the idealization of 
reality itself, as in the case of the subjective extravert. Therefore 
the object is not actually seen, but the ideal which appears to be the 
object. As long as the object can carry the symbol all is well, but 
when either the individual’s attitude changes towards the symbol, or 
the object itself reveals qualities, demands or needs of its own, apart 
from the symbol, then reality steps in, is perceived as different from 
the symbol, and the spell is broken. Therefore, abstract beauty is 
worshipped, the sensuous and emotional qualities and feelings them- 
selves are the things adored, and from these reality, that is, the con- 
crete actual nature of man and life, the side that is rough, physical 
and harsh, is separated wholly. There is frequently a complete dis- 
sociation of the pairs of opposites, and beauty and ugliness are held 
apart, each mutually antagonistic; in other words, beauty contains no 
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solution of ugliness and ugliness no solution of beauty. The intellect 
in these cases should be the mediating principle, and through its 
offices bring some relation between the actuality and the symbol. 
But intellect is entirely identified with the ego and the subjectively 
determined aims, and, therefore, is used in the largest extent by the 
subject in the service of its own creation. If an adaptation to ex- 
ternal reality is won it is the stark naked bones that are dealt with, 
not the bones covered with the soft, curving flesh. 

With the subjective extravert type just the reverse happens. He 
sees the flesh with its delicate coloring, its rounded curves and beau- 
tiful texture, and refuses to take cognizance of the angular hard 
bones. And it must be remembered that both flesh and bones com- 
prise reality, one as much as the other. The latter turns from the 
unpleasant aspect when his attention is called to it, and in the recoil 
places his interest on another object where he can again forget and 
ignore the disagreeable. The introvert plays with his own produc- 
tions, projected upon the object, the extravert plays with the object 
itself. The degree to which this play goes on depends upon the 
activity of the subjective functions of feeling and intuition, and the 
degree of development of the reality principle. 

No type presents such marked external differences and distinctions 
as the emotional introvert, and therefore none is so difficult clearly 
to define or present in any general picture which will do justice to all 
members of the group. They are generally most attractive, possess- 
ing a warm, sympathetic attitude and appeal, when they want to 
please, responsive to and greatly affected by their environment, and 
at the same time always defending themselves against the too easy 
identification with their surroundings and with others. They are 
generally refined, artistic, unstable, frequently moody, uncertain, 
highly moral on one side and as completely unmoral on the other, 
great sticklers for truth and candor, and yet frequently, quite un- 
known to themselves, incapable of actually telling the truth; gen- 
erally inclined to neatness and order and with a great regard for 
detail, although many are just as disorderly. In their love relations 
they are possessive, jealous, the most devoted lovers, and the most 
supremely selfish, unable easily to adapt to the desires of others, at 
other times surrendering completely, according to what mood pos- 
sesses them at the time, and under what symbol they are functioning. 
In them all possibilities of combinations are present, for all psychic 
elements and instincts are in an active state, and first one of a pair 
of opposites have possession of the field of the personality and then 
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the other. This tvpe includes what may be called the essential 
neurotics, as well as the most gifted and highest type of individuals. 
Artists frequently belong to this group, although the subjective extra- 
vert type also includes a great number of these persons. 

They are generally the most difficult people in their human rela- 
tions, for being in perpetual conflict through the claims of their 
mutually antagonistic impulses, pulled first to one side and then to 
the other, there can never be any certainty that a decision made will 
be the desired one a short time later, or that a relation established will 
be held for any length of time. The world is generally a disturbing 
and disturbed place for them, for the inner instability is always 
projected upon the external situation. 

While they may be the most impassioned of lovers, at other times 
they may be almost impotent, and indeed a fear of this frequently 
lies deep in the soul of the male members of the type. These ex- 
tremes of variability can be found in the same person, who may pass 
from the most devoted love and tenderness to the greatest indifference 
and even tyranny and cruelty. 

The danger for this type lies in the unbearableness of the insta- 
bility and changeability, and in the necessity to find some point of 
fixity and surety. In this need is always lying the possibility of self- 
deception, which causes so many difficulties. He generally suffers 
very much himself and causes the greatest sorrow to others, who are 
unable to understand the oscillations and moods which characterize 
his attitude and behavior. The finer the type of person or the more 
idealistic, the more distressing this state of affairs becomes, so that 
he tries at all costs to hold himself firmly to one point or angle, 
which seems to him to be the most desirable. He may throw him- 
self violently into the objective world, and attempt to live entirely in 
that reality. He becomes a scientist and refuses rigidly to take 
account of or give consideration to anything that cannot be moulded 
into some concrete formula, or he enters the business world or 
politics. There he drives himself, working feverishly early and late, 
throwing himself into the struggle with all his energy and intensity. 
He attempts to live entirely on the masculine side of his nature (and 
this can apply equally to women), and seeks in this way to overcome 
the lure of the backward path towards the unconscious. However, 
his efforts partake of the nature of a compulsive drive; he is actually 
not at home and at ease in the completely objective adaptation he is 
attempting, and this inferiority must be escaped from at all costs. 
Therefore he can become very egotistic, overbearing and dominating 
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in his attitude towards others. Sometimes this is manifested only 
towards inferiors, or servants, but in other cases it completely en- 
velops the personality, so that it surrounds him like an aura. This 
attitude always denotes an overcompensation whereby the individual 
is attempting to escape from quite the opposite condition, the other 
side of his nature. When such a person loves, the elevation and 
endowment of his beloved with the rarest qualities, the result of the 
idealism which is so marked a characteristic of the type we are dis- 
cussing, lasts but a brief period, for the ego or “ masculine protest ” 
will not allow him to make such a complete surrender to his love as 
takes place in persons less fixated on the winning of power. These 
are the people who soon after marriage are quickly brought into dis- 
cord, for the revolt against the power of love soon appears and the 
effort at the domination of the love object as a symbol of reality 
begins. If the partner surrenders and shows herself or himself as 
accepting the inferior role and becoming dominated through love, 
then the valuation is withdrawn, the love lessened, or taken away, 
for the object which is conquered is no longer perceived to be the 
ideal, and it must retain this svmbol or be of little value. 

For the woman of this type the problem is not quite so severe as 
far as the conscious and objective behavior is concerned. She has 
been taught through centuries that her place in relation to man lies 
in the feeling realm, and that her highest achievement is to possess 
those qualities of feeling known as sympathy, tenderness, under- 
standing, self-sacrifice, charity and devotion. Therefore she is much 
more consciously and directly identified with the love aspect than is 
the masculine representative of the type, even though actually the 
ego may be psychologically as well defined as in the man. Women 
of this type may adapt entirely through feeling with relatively no 
development of the thought function. These are the women who 
definitely use their love and feeling function in the service of power, 
and equally with men are only happy in the pursuit and conquest, but 
have no direct interest in the object once obtained except as a means 
of contributing to the power of the subject. 

As I am writing these lines a letter has been brought to me which 
so well illustrates the mechanism under discussion that I shall quote 
from it as follows. It is written by a lady who for years has suf- 
fered from a very severe neurosis, but who is now making sincere 
efforts to understand what this has meant to her and to find a better 
way. She writes: 
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“Dear Doctor, 

“TI don’t in the least seem to know what I am doing, except 
that I feel sick all over. There is one peculiar thing which seems to 
keep me tied and bound to my illness. I spend my days and much of my 
nights trying to understand it, as it is constantly making me ill, and 
I see that I transfer it on to first one person and then another. You 
will remember that I used to have it come up with ‘A’ when in some way 
he resisted me or failed to consider me. First there would begin a 
terrific straining in my whole body which was really agony. Then I 
would pretend to faint or have different kinds of nervous attacks. This 
would scare ‘A’ and he, to quiet me, would then pet me and soothe me, 
and in a kind of sickish way I would come out of this strange kind of 
spasm. However, after awhile ‘A’ became so accustomed to these 
spasms that he remained like a stone image quite indifferent to me. 
Then I would go into another room and suffer torture by myself. The 
straining inside of me would seem to almost rack my soul. Then when 
I could no longer stand the agony of this straining and overpowering, 
which would seem to destroy me, I would sacrifice my pride, and go 
back to ‘A’ and beg him to speak to me and to pet me. 

“With different people whom I care about or who seem to care 
about me this always seems to happen. Now I have transferred it to 
‘B’. He will pay me a great deal of attention for a week or so, and 
then he will neglect to call me up on the ’phone or communicate with 
me for apparently no reason, and then this straining and illness will 
begin and it seems as though I would go mad if he did not call me. [ 
get so ill I cannot eat and each day adds to the torture and depression 
and sort of starving despair so that it seems as though I could not live. 
I cannot go to him and ask him what’s the matter as I did to ‘A’ and 
humiliate myself to him. This whole week has been a living Hell. 
I have tried in every way to understand what I am doing but it seems 
something shuts down and I am left fluid and helpless. 

“T remember when I was a little girl at school this happened again 
and again, and I became so ill that my family had to take me out of 
school and it seemed as though I was losing my mind. Again in the 
mountains I had it happen with a group of girls at the same hotel 
where I stayed. They did not speak to me and I never knew why or 
what I had done. So it happened at other times in my life always 
under the same circumstances. [ do not have this difficulty with ‘A’ 
any more now, only with other people with whom I establish a persona! 
relationship as for ‘B’. 

“All this I do not understand but I am sure it is the core of my 
illness and what is keeping me ill. I am almost afraid to have any 
friends any more. I am willing to do anything to help myself if only [ 
could understand.” 


This letter reveals very clearly and unmistakably the craving of 
the ego on which is based the “ will to power” mechanism. This lady, 
although married and the mother of children, is an exceedingly unde- 
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veloped and childish personality. She has no intellectual or other 
actual achievement which could give the ego any legitimate enhance- 
ment, and although she belongs to the emotional introvert type she 
uses exclusively the feeling function for adaptation. The ego in- 
feriority is so great that she is entirely dependent upon others to give 
her any sense of value in regard to herself, and when a slight of any 
kind, either fancied or real, is received, instead of reacting in an 
irritable or defensive manner, as is most commonly done, she falls 
into the distressing condition described in order to win through her 
weakness the attention and consideration she desires. The winning 
of power through weakness is a very definite process much indulged 
in by those persons whose sole mode of adaptation is through feeling. 
As can be seen, this entire mechanism is quite unconscious to the 
subject, and she has no idea that she knows nothing of love for its 
own sake, nor that her feelings are entirely an appendage of her ego 
function. The writer of the letter is not the frivolous person that 
might be inferred, but sincerely desires to overcome her weakness 
and unhappiness. 

This prostitution of love and the creative function in the service 
of the ego and power is one of the most frequent sources of the 
neuroses. The progressive growth and development of the person- 
ality is thereby hindered and the libido that belongs to this purpose 
falls into the sidepath of the disease, which is a substitute created and 
offered as evidence of a need, which has failed of its goal. 

In the Don Juan character we see the male who is identified with 
the feminine symbol which he uses for power in the same way as the 
woman does. Always, however, it must be remembered that love 
itself demands satisfaction as well as the ego. Therefore, there is 
the double motive in the continuous seeking for the love object and 
the never finding. In every attractive personality he thinks he has 
found the beloved. A short tarry, however, soon reveals that this is 
not she, and again he wanders forth to renew the quest, driven by 
the longing for his own unconscious, symbolized by the image of the 
mother. This is also the type of whom Oscar Wilde speaks when 
he says “each man kills the thing he loves.” It is only the person- 
ality torn between the two elementary forces of love and ego, ex- 
pressed through hunger for power, and inadequate in the manage- 
ment of both, who attempts to kill his love, symbolically announcing 
his need to develop a maturity which will permit him to function in 
an adequate manner in the actual world, and satisfy his craving for 
the fulfillment of his capacities. 
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In this type lie clearly revealed all tendencies and possibilities, 
and as the nature is dualistic and bisexual, the individual can be 
expected to possess a definite tendency towards homosexuality. 
Freud has truly said that this direction of the libido is latent in 
everyone as a possibility, that is, under certain conditions libido 
sexualis may disregard the sex of its object, even though this situation 
may never be realized consciously in feeling or behavior. This is 
not strange or obscure when one remembers the course of develop- 
ment of the child beginning with the completely autoerotic phase 
leading through the narcissistic stage on its way to the goal of object 
seeking. An incomplete relinquishing of this infantile stage in the 
course of development or a later regression to it by the adult can 
manifest itself by the expression of a homosexual tendency, an 
attraction towards one of the same sex which, whether objectively 
expressed or ideally felt, may be nothing more or less than a fixation 
upon himself as object. The person is really in love with himself 
(narcissism), this being projected upon a human being of the same 
sex, who externalizes the problem. 

However, in the type of person under discussion the matter is 
not so simple, for instead of the unisexual problem expressed by 
Freud under the symbol of the so-called CEdipus or Electra complex, 
he can combine both of these psychological tendencies in his person- 
ality, alternately playing first one role and then the other, according 
to whether he is identified with the masculine or the feminine aspects 
of his personality. 

The extreme importance of the bisexual types as a symbol of 
our time, both as an illustration of the general psychological condition 
confronting us, and as an indication of the prospective direction of 
the developmental lines of humanity, causes me to go into the great- 
est detail possible regarding their psychology and mechanisms. In 
order to present the matter as clearly as possible, I shall have re- 
course to a diagram which I use to represent the totality of the per- 
sonality, and by means of which I can indicate the variations of indi- 
vidual development according to the type. Before presenting this 
formula, I shall show how and in what manner I arrived at the idea. 

In dealing with my practical work and studying the varied person- 
alities and their different reactions to similar situations, I soon saw 
that there were two marked attitudes or definite unconscious symbols 
under which the individual made his adaptation, or made the effort 
at adaptation to the real world. These were in the first instance 
those of father and mother, or alternately father and mother. Now 
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this need not be the concrete father or mother at all, indeed, the 
identification is just as definite even if there has never been a father 
or mother known to the person, for the real meaning of the concept 
is that of a symbol. Father and mother have a meaning and signifi- 
cance quite apart from any actual reality in the life of the individual, 
although the symbol can be, and very frequently is, attached to the 
actual father and mother, and upon them is projected the conflict 
when the young individual is attempting to leave the child phase 
behind and enter into the adult or father and mother phase himself, 
the biological maturity. Further, this identification with these sym- 
bols takes place often quite regardless of the sex of the individual. 
For instance, a man may make an identification with the mother 
symbol instead of the father, quite as a woman may make an identi- 
fication with the father instead of the mother, and indeed with the 
types we are now discussing this play with first one and then the 
other is quite the common thing. Through the analysis of much 
material, it became quite evident that the father symbol, the adult 
masculine principle, stands most definitely in the unconscious, quite 
regardless of any actual situation or conscious experience or thought, 
for the demand of reality, to face the world, and to take one’s place 
in the outer life of effort and struggle. It is the dominant aggressive 
factor in phantasy (the father earns the living—provides the home, 
etc.), the symbol of power, of domination and authority, of practical 
life in the world, and signifies the individual and ego side of the 
personality. The mother, on the other hand, the adult feminine 
principle, is the typical symbol of love, of understanding, of care, of 
compassion and tenderness, the mediator between the child and the 
world, or the father; the original spring out of which altruism has 
developed. She is the one who softens the path, on whom the child 
can depend and rely in need and represents the conserving, protect- 
ing, collective and feeling side of human personality. This is the 
collective and objective aspect of these symbols which may or may 
not represent the objective experience. 

Following this reasoning and the actual physical reality processes, 
the union of the two symbols, Father and Mother, produce a third, the 
Child. Now this child may be son or daughter, or both. Therefore, in 
order to represent the individual, we use the complete family, the 
symbol of the child belonging to the subjective or unconscious aspect, 
that of the parents to the objective, external aspect, the outer world. 
Thus we come to the four symbols under which all humanity func- 
tions, and which can be said to symbolize the actual aspects of the 
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personality in its development, and through which four phases all 
humanity normally passes. 

Life is first begun as a child, with the father and mother phase 
latent as a possibility and existing in the child’s phastasy as a wish 
(the wish to be grown up, to take the parent’s place, the imitation of 
them, although some children resist growing up and only desire to 
remain the child). With physical maturity the child gradually passes 
into the father and mother phase in relation to objective reality, and 
the child aspect of the psychology recedes into the unconscious, where 
it exists in more or less active participation in the life of the adult. 
If the repressive mechanism whereby the psychic transformation 
from the primitive child state to the cultured adult attitude of the 
time has largely been effected, has been successful, then the childish 
qualities may be little evident, but in the greatest number of human 
beings this aspect reveals itself in some phase or other, and fre- 
quently at times where it plays a most unfortunate part in the attitude 
and decisions of the individual. From this standpoint the adequate 
adult attitude is determined by objective reality, and that which is 
inadequate to actual life is subjectively determined, although, of 
course, I fully realize that all thought and conduct is subjectively 
determined in the ordinary use of this word. 

The difficulty of understanding this lies largely in the assumption 
that because the child grows in his physical body into the adult, be- 
comes the parent, if you please, he has also entirely outgrown his 
child nature in the psychical realm, or in any case he should have 
entirely done so, otherwise he is pathological, or at least has failed 
in his proper development. 

This is definitely Freud’s thesis and, therefore, he can say if the 
human being made a complete reality adaptation, became perfectly 
normal, according to his conception of normal, art and artistic crea- 
tions would cease to exist. This is entirely reasonable because then 
the creative impulse would only be engaged in producing the bio- 
logical creative product, which is the child, the reproduction of the 
species, as in the animal. 

I have defined the meaning of the symbol of the parents in terms 
of that aspect of the psyche which is oriented to the external world. 
And now what is the significance of the child symbol? As the child 
is much more undifferentiated sexually than the parent, we can speak 
of it collectively as the child, rather than as the son distinct from 
the daughter, or vice versa. Perhaps the most definite distinction 
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between the psyche of the child and that of the adult lies in the pos- 
session of the irrational and imaginative qualities which dominate 
the child’s world. He has not made the great separation between 
the reality of the actual world and his subjective ideas and thoughts 
about it, therefore to him the dream world of his phantasy is quite 
as real as the concrete fact which we call reality. His world is one 
in which instinct, impulse, wish and desire rule, and to bring him 
to a recognition of the necessity of distinguishing between the actual 
demands of the real world and his own wish impulses is one of the 
chief aims of education. Thus we use the symbol of the child te 
represent the irrational, the imaginative and play instinct: the phan- 
tasy-creating and unadapted aspect of the personality. Dependency, 
play, uncertainty, simplicity, artlessness, mischievousness, boastful- 
ness, unreasonableness, all belong to the concept of child, and we 
place this symbol in the subjective realm or that belonging to the 
unconscious in contrast to the parent symbol, which belongs to the 
external, conscious adaptation to the world. With this explanation 
in mind, I can now show the diagram that I use to portray the 
psychological drama of the various types of individuals: 





daughter 








Diagram of the symbolic functions representing the entire 
individual. 


The cross, when all functions are in flux and, therefore, all char- 
acter traits active, represents the bisexual types. Now, according 
to the most obvious conscious adaptation presented, the major aspect 
of the personality, called by Jung the persona, is the individual 
mapped out. With some persons, generally those individuals who 
approach outwardly the more objective attitude, the entire psychic 
capacities appear to be occupied with the strictly biological processes 
and the sense data, so that nothing appears for the subjective aspect 
as far as the conscious attitude of the person is concerned. With 
others just the opposite occurs, so that we have here the most un- 
adapted persons with a quite inadequate objectivity, although not 
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necessarily neurotic at all. I give such a case later. Then between 
these are all the more normal subjective types, who present all 
aspects in differing degrees of attainment. For unless the com- 
ponents which I place under the symbol son or daughter are developed 
into a life and achievement of their own, a super-biological attain- 
ment, then these elements of the personality act as a detriment and 
interfere with the best interests of the life. The highest type of 
individual would be one in which all these components were fused 
into an integrated whole—a new being or true self. 

As the emotional introvert is the most clearly marked and com- 
pletely active member of the group, I will describe the typical psychic 
drama which is enacted in this type first. The child begins life as son 
or daughter possessing the characteristics of the child psyche. Fre- 
quently, in early youth, he will reveal marked characteristics which 
are popularly supposed to belong to the opposite sex. If it is a boy 
who shows girlish traits, then will begin the effort to identify him- 
self with the masculine aspect with varying success, but usually he 
possesses a very great sensitivity towards the knowledge that he has 
certain feminine tendencies, and reveals a strong conscious endeavor 
to overcome this drawback. To this end he frequently begins that 
overmasculinizing of himself as the compensatory effort at neutral- 
ization of the stigma. This is why so many of this type appear to 
be even more masculine than the simple normal masculine individual. 
This effort leads to an accentuation of the ego, the masculine prin- 
ciple, and frequently produces that markedly egotistic and over- 
dominating personality which can be readily recognized as an over- 
compensation for a corresponding inferiority and uncertainty in the 
actual psyche. The pure feminine qualities in the child are feeling, 
intuition and imagination, and this gives insecurity, timidity, sensi- 
tivity, irrationality, charm, quite inadequate qualities with which to 
meet the world or cope with it. Therefore, for the man, great 
drawbacks to be overcome. Having this strong pull toward the 
unconscious, which we call subjectivity, it is more difficult for this 
type of person to leave his phantasies and the idealized world of his 
own wish and creation and enter the hard impersonal world of strug- 
gle and conflict. He finds adaptation a painful and difficult process 
and, therefore, remains largely the child in the psyche. This situa- 
tion, however, is unbearable, on account of his ego, which must find 
some means of satisfaction, and thereupon begins the painful struggle, 
which must overcome the subjective direction of the libido, in order 
to ascend to the reality symbol in the external world, the father. 
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This achievement is rarely a real adaptation through actual winning 
of the father attitude for these types, however, but rather an identifi- 
cation with the father role through a thought process which substi- 
tutes for the actual being. Therefore, the purely masculine qualitities 
of power, domination and authority cannot be maintained in the 
psyche because the subject does not actually possess them, and, there- 
fore, the individual is soon plunged down again to his relatively 
unadapted and unmanageable feelings connected with the subjective 
realm, wherein lie inferiority, uncertainty, insecurity and change. 

When the individual is functioning under the feminine symbol, 
whether identified with the parent or with the child rdle, in other 
words, with the objective or subjective realm, he is then attracted 
towards the male under the symbol of father or son, depending upon 
his own role, that is, whether identified with mother or daughter 
symbol. Likewise, when he is identified with his own sex as deter- 
mined by his physical organism, he then is normally attracted to the 
feminine sex under the symbol of mother or daughter, depending 
again upon whether he is identified with parent or son symbol. This 
latter aspect is the typical G£dipus complex of Freud. In other 
words, in these mixed bisexual types, both heterosexuality and homo- 
sexuality can exist more or less normally in the same person, al- 
though one or the other phase may be repressed so completely as to 
give very slight or no clear objective evidence of its existence. For 
the woman the same mechanism is present only in the reverse 
direction. 

The mother is the important love object in all subjective types, 
but it must be remembered that when these individuals are identified 
with the subjective aspect under the symbol of the child, actually the 
desire towards the mother is not concretely sexual in the sense of 
adult sexuality, but must be understood from the subjective, or 
rather the symbolic standpoint, that is, as a desire to return to the 
state of being inside, protected and enfolded, the condition of original 
oneness. This cannot be understood as incest, but rather a going 
back to the presexual stage which has never been renounced. 

However, the progressive element in man, the evolutionary prin- 
ciple, urges him onward, therefore he cannot be content for long if 
he is a developing being, to rest in peace and inactivity, and a very 
real necessity for adapting and dealing with the objective life exists. 
Hence this desired state of peace, union with the past, once obtained, 
there begins the reaction away from the love object as personified in 
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the actual human being, for his love is the love of the child for the 
mother, his comfort and satisfaction in that love is the comfort of 
the child shielded and protected from the harshness of life, and only 
a freely given love can satisfy an adult. Therefore, very frequently 
the loved person, who but a short time ago was the perfect being, is 
subjected to criticism and becomes the symbol of evil. This pro- 
jection arises because of the need to separate himself from the dom- 
ination of his own weakness, and because of the unbearable irritation 
induced by his own bondage. Further, a moral person must justify 
his obvious changeableness and the instability of his feelings, there- 
fore the faultiness or evil in the beloved object, which before he 
failed to see, now becomes visible. His revolt is caused by the urge 
in his own nature, which recognizes the danger in which he lies of 
succumbing to the power of the unconscious under the symbol of 
the mother, the original love object.1. Consequently there arises 
the revolt of the ego, the masculine protest (Adler), which seeks to 
strike down the loved one in order to free himself from the bondage 
in which his love holds him. During this time he is identified with 
the father symbol and is on his way, fighting and struggling, towards 
the winning of masculine reality. The struggle for power and the 
overthrow of all that stands in his path marks this phase of the 
psychic mechanism, for his supremacy must be won at all cost, and 
the drive is so great that ruthlessness and trampling on those things 
once held dear frequently bear witness to the intensity of the strug- 
gle. This peculiar mechanism of power which is the particular 
characteristic of the introvert’s psychology is determined by the 
strong backward movement of the libido, which, in itself, as de- 
scribed before, is the great difficulty to be overcome in order to meet 
adequately the external world. 

When the period of revolt has reached its climax, the individual 
has definitely separated himself from the feminine component, the 
love element, and has reached his desired goal through the identifica- 
tion of himself with the father image, and the final overthrow of the 
love object (the mother), who has been the symbol of the enemy 
holding power over him (the terrible mother, Jung). He now turns 
again to find the love element, but this time where he can most easily 
remain in possession of the power gained, and that is in finding the 
object under the symbol of the daughter. This is the easy down- 
ward looking love where the strain is least, and where he can most 


1See Psychology of the Unconscious, by Jung. 
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easily, without protest of his ego, permit his feeling function expres- 
sion, for the object is from the standpoint of the ego or masculine 
function, inferior to himself. With the coming of the love feeling 
there also comes an element of the mother identification, for this 
type of person can express himself in the most protecting, considerate 
and chivalrous fashion, all of which can also serve to enhance his 
power mechanism. However, with the gradual full expression of 
his feelings, his energy becomes exhausted in this play and there is 
brought up again the undeveloped component of the personality, the 
child soul, which lies in the unconscious and is symbolized in the 
longing for the love and tenderness found in the arms of the mother. 
This may be resisted for a longer or shorter period, depending upon 
the rigidity and strength of the identification with the father symbol, 
but it is a great strain to maintain this attitude, and cannot be done 
ior too long without the sacrifice of the greatest value of the person- 
ality, for the elements of the subjective and feminine aspect of the 
nature are not destroyed or rendered non-existent by this psychic 
process; they are only repressed into the unconscious, and, therefore, 
normally will surely emerge again. The possibilities of development 
are quite bound up with just this mobility and capacity for change 
oi the organism, qualities which are at one and the same time the 
cause of his greatest difficulty and pain. Only an organism which 
is not rigid and fixed can evolve and grow, and this type of person- 
ality which possesses all elements in movement and activity is the 
one in which theoretically the further individual development and 
integration on a higher level, the goal of individuation, is the real 
demand, and must be won if any stable satisfaction is gained. 

This distinction is so marked and so important in its practical 
bearings for the further development of the personality, and at the 
same time so exceedingly difficult to make clear, that I shall give an 
illustration of this kind of a mechanism. 

The case is that of a man, about 34 years of age, married and with 
three children. He has been suffering from a neurotic condition 
manifested in various hypochondriacal states, with physical symp- 
toms of diverse kinds from gastric disorders to eye and ear disturb- 
ances ever since boyhood. He also is markedly diffident, sensitive, 
easily embarrassed and lacking in virility. In appearance he is well 
developed, tall, of the student type, refined, cultured, with those 
innate attributes which make the picture we call a gentleman. His 
greatest difficulty is in adapting to the external world as a man, or to 
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possess the father symbol, as according to our diagram we might 
say. In his professional life and business career he is in the greatest 
conflict and resistance, and finds the problem of meeting these duties 
an almost insuperable task. He feels himself inadequate and in- 
ferior, and struggles under a demand with which he seems entirely 
unable to cope. He has frequent nervous breakdowns, which assume 
the form of panic and fears, and from which, with the greatest effort, 
he picks himself up and struggles on again. I will quote his own 
words in regard to himself: ‘“ My mental and physical general char- 
acteristics are timidity, sense of inferiority, lack of self-confidence, 
and mental deadlock, by which I mean this: When I am confronted 
with a piece of work requiring initiative and resolution I feel unable 
to concentrate or to get into the problem at all. There seems to be 
a perfect insulation between my mind and the job. I feel like an 
invalid watching life go by, unable to join in it or to stir, yet under 
a compelling necessity to do so. The result is quickly a feeling of 
impotence in which I fumble helplessly with the problem while time 
passes. I feel despicable, lazy, and yet unable to wake up and brush 
aside the simplest obstacles. Trying to work in this way, I miss the 
most obvious considerations. There grows during this period of 
deadlock the most painful feeling of despair and loneliness, often 
suggesting thoughts of suicide as a means of escape from the mental 
pain and from the contempt of others which must result from not 
doing my job. This leads to a most acute self-consciousness, to 
thinking that other people are talking about me, that office boys and 
stenographers are disdainful, that partners are disgusted, friends 
disappointed,” etc. * * * 

“If I have to discuss scientific points with others, because of the 
obstacles between my mind and the object, or inability to keep the 
attention fixed on the object, I lose my thread, and then get a sinking 
feeling of dread and dismay so that my thoughts do not reach the 
object or come freely, they seem to be in my ego—an absorption in 
myself and what is going to happen to me. In fact, I find it impos- 
sible to give attention to the job or the discussion because I feel 
something impending, an apprehension as to myself that shoves away 
any other interest. If I get some little job without much responsi- 
bility, especially if it involves physical action and shows some result 
immediately, I have a feeling of delicious liberation. This blocked 
condition is very acute with regard to my professional work; I have 
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this feeling of dread and dismay to a considerable extent on awaken- 
ing in the morning with the dread of another day.” 

This statement of his feeling portrays unmistakably the psychic 
condition, which is the result of the psychological situation. As 
might be expected, he had equal difficulties in his domestic life as 
with his professional career, for such a condition of mind does not 
improve under the responsibility of wife and children who look to 
him for support, protection and strength. 

The personal history of this man is as follows: 

As a child he was sensitive, shy and diffident. Found it difficult 
to meet and mingle with children of his own age. Had occasional 
outbursts of violent temper, when his desire was to smash things 
generally. When brought to school he learned rapidly and generally 
stood at the head of his class. When about ten years old he moved 
to a new environment and new school. Here he was unhappy be- 
cause of the hazing and rough treatment of the boys, to which it was 
difficult for him to adapt. Later he went to another school where 
the boys were generally beneath him socially and of simpler lives, 
and here he got on better. He always found great difficulty when 
his family desired him to associate with wealthy boys or those in a 
social class equal to his own. There he was uncomfortable and 
unhappy. 

He was his mother’s favorite among three children who composed 
the family. His father was absent from home much of the time, 
and he remembers him as a formidable person who talked loud and 
often stormed in a commanding way. His mother was gentle and 
quiet, and he remembers at an early age (three or four years) the 
feeling of jealousy, fear and dislike of his father. When his father 
was home he was put away from his mother, with whom he usually 
slept as a little child while the father was absent. 

Of sexuality, as a youth, he had practically no knowledge and no 
experience, and cannot remember very much regarding this subject. 
Thought very little about things in general and did very little specu- 
lation. He commenced to masturbate about the age of 12. He 
found this out for himself, and never discussed the subject but once 
in his life with another boy in a quite indirect way. This was his 
first intimation that any other boy could be as “bad” as he was. 
This conduct was entirely solitary; he appears to have had no con- 
versation with other boys on sexual matters whatsoever. He had 
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no idea regarding the relation of the sexes or birth until after sixteen 
vears of age, perhaps older, and then things gradually came to him 
piecemeal. His first leaving of home was when he went to college, 
between 16 and 17 years of age. Here he had a very difficult time; 
he was unable to adjust to the boys, felt himself alien and entirely 
alone. He had to make good and stick it out because of his father, 
who was a masterful, dominating personality, of whom he was 
afraid. He was always able to get on with girls much better than 
with boys, and from the age of 13 years he always had some girl 
companion instead of a boy, although in none of these affairs was 
there any sexual activity. He was singularly unthinking and un- 
questioning, with very little knowledge of other bovs, or understand- 
ing of what went on in the minds of others. His father affected him 
only as a superior person, who was in control of him and whom he 
had to obey, but desired to avoid as much as possible. His love was 
given to his mother. Neither parent ever discussed with him any 
intimate matters at any time that he can remember. 

His marriage took place at 24 years of age, and the initiative was 
taken by the wife, who planned and carried through the entire affair. 
He was passively happy and excited in the beginning of the engage- 
ment, but as the time for the marriage approached he became increas- 
ingly anxious and panic stricken. Asa reaction against it, and hoping 
unconsciously to break it off, he confessed to his fiancée a long story 
of his unworthiness and inferiority, all of which he attributed to his 
habit of masturbation. This confession relieved him somewhat for 
the time, in that now he had no secret burden of guilt to carry, but 
it did not in any way make the prospect of the new adaptation and 
its responsibilities any easier to accept, and it was only through the 
girl’s capable and confident personality that the marriage was finally 
consummated. 

As might have been expected from the previous history, his sexual 
life was inadequate and unsatisfactory, and gradually through the 
years the domestic situation became increasingly difficult. Whenever 
anything was expected of him, or any new adaptation was required, 
he invariably reacted in the same inadequate and painful way as 
formerly, usually talking suicide as the only way out for him. He 
was painfully aware of his weakness and cowardice, as he called it, 
but was powerless to remedy it. During practically the entire period 
of his marriage he was under the care of various specialists for the 
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numerous physical symptoms from which he suffered. This was the 
situation, with alternating periods of improvement and relapse, until 
the complete collapse occurred nine months previous to his coming 
under my care. 

In the picture created by the story of this man’s inner feelings 
and outer reactions and behavior, there is no evidence of the mascu- 
line tendencies as we are accustomed to consider them, and the whole 
impression made is quite clearly an effort to play the male, a role 
which in no way suits his nature or psychology. But think of a girl 
and the feminine psychology, and it will at once be seen that if this 
finely organized, sensitive, shy boy had been a girl we would not 
consider his conduct and reactions so inadequate and inferior. It is 
the combination of the necessity to deal with the outer world in a 
male fashion due to the possession of the masculine physical organ- 
ism that causes the incongruity. In other words, the trouble lies in 
the fact that this man is unconsciously identified with the feminine 
side of his organism instead of the masculine, and with the symbol 
of the mother as the reality influence instead of that of the father, 
which leads to the normal role for the son to play, and through which 
he makes his way to the conquering of the outer world. 

Towards the father he is weak and inferior, and turns away in 
fear, seeing in him only a superior force which he must obey instead 
of conquer. Translate father in terms of symbolism, and it means 
the demand for him to win reality, power, authority, the masculine 
function. Therefore, when he tries to take his place in the world, 
and to meet it and deal with it as reality demands of the adult male, 
he behaves exactly as he did as a little boy before the actual father, 
and bestows the same dislike and fear upon it as he felt as a child. 
In other words, in all his dealings with men and the world of business 
affairs he sees only the father, with whom he is utterly unable to cope. 
His identification was made with the mother, who was the uncon- 
scious model for his development. His mother was the non-aggres- 
sive type, gentle in her manner and non-comhative ; therefore, instead 
of the struggle and conflict to overcome the father which is the 
typical male attitude, he simply submits or turns away in the clearly 
feminine manner. He could marry, even though with difficulty when 
the idea of male responsibility arose, because with girls and women 
he had a common bond of understanding, and he was only exchang- 
ing one mother for another. It was when the woman became a wife, 
and expected him to assume his masculine rdle in the family instead 
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of that of the daughter, that the conflict and domestic difficulty began. 
According to our diagram his psychology would work out thus: 











He started physical life as the son, but his psychical attributes 
carried him over to the daughter role, and his growth and adulthood 
occurred under the feminine symbol. Of course, all this was quite 
unrealized by him, for actually he was both husband and _ father. 
His marriage was with a woman who combined certain so-called 
masculine attributes which normally belong to the extraverted type 
of woman who has successfully come into an adult attitude to life, 
therefore she could handle the difficulties connected with the mar- 
riage and bring it to a conclusion while he played the feminine role 
which we usually connect with the reluctant girl. On account of his 
difficulty in bringing his libido to deal with objective reality, he 
remained, as far as his feelings were concerned, deeply in the sub- 
jective realm, although his intellectual attitude was rationalistic and 
concretistic in the strongest degree. But his life and behavior did 
not carry out his thought processes, which represented his adult 
masculine component. 

Because of his close relation with his mother, and his fear and 
hatred of his father as the enemy who would separate him from the 
mother, Freud would call his the typical incest problem, and refer 
all the difficulties to this wish which was repressed. But this situa- 
tion cannot be so judged, and such an interpretation results in noth- 
ing of value for the patient. If he had been identified with the 
father, and his development made under this symbol, then one might 
say that, since a part of the father’s privilege and life is the relation 
with the mother, he too must desire a relation with the mother in 
order to complete the identification with the father, and so fulfill his 
entire destiny under the parent complex. 

But for this man the dominating personality of the father was 
overwhelming, and from every situation which it is incumbent upon 
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him to act responsibly and as an adult he recoils and acts the 
part of the inferior child. He cannot put himself on a plane of 
equality with the father, and all things which demand an adult mascu- 
line attitude and aggressive handling are identified with the father. 
Therefore his love also remains in the childish bondage to the original 
object, the mother, in the presexual stage, for active masculine 
sexuality means also an objective reality and an aggressive attitude. 
The inhibition which was manifested in his domestic sexual relations 
was only to be expected from this attitude, for he could not play 
the masculine role in any way. . 

These conditions are frequently seen as alternating states with 
the psychological type we are discussing, the individual generally 
passing from the passive feminine attitude over to the son symbol 
and a quite masculine adaptation in relation to the world as well as 
in his sexual life for a brief period. This is the most frequent 
mechanism in these bisexual types. 

In the case just presented there was no definite homosexual 
tendency exhibited, but a certain mild ideal relation to other youths 
of his own type was recognized by himself to have a coloring of this 
character. 

If this man had been born under other conditions, where there 
would have been no pressure exerted on him from his father in the 
first instance, and the responsibilities he assumed in the second, he 
would probably have avoided falling into the extreme neurosis which 
he developed, but then he would have remained completely ineffectual, 
in spite of his good intellect, with probably a highly egotistic com- 
pensation for his weakness, and a very marked “ will to power” 
mechanism. Through his neurosis he was entirely identified with 
the negative aspect of the personality and in closest relation with the 
painful inferiority feelings which inhibited all efforts and rendered 
his condition so unbearable. 

These illustrations taken from actual cases present the mechan- 
isms and type characteristics so much more clearly than any descrip- 
tion can do that I shall proceed to relate another which presents the 
psychic duality and androgynous character more aggressively ex- 
pressed, and by way of comparison with the foregoing will show the 
complexity of these types and the necessity of working out the 
specific symbolic mechanism dominating each personality. 

This case, a man 33 years of age, unmarried, is a physician whose 
work is entirely connected with the research and laboratory side of 
medicine. He presents himself because the difficulties of his person- 
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ality, which have been marked since boyhood, have increased to such 
a degree that he is now quite unable to carry on his work and, 
although he has been attempting to treat himself on psychological 
lines, he finds himself in such a painful condition in relation to the 
outside world and its activities that he cannot go on. I will give the 
description of his condition in his own words: 

“Tam suffering from deep depression, inability to adjust to my 
work, irritability, confusion of ideas, compulsive acts, easy fatigue, 
fear of undertaking any new duties, fear of and at the same time an 
impossibility of accepting the superiority of one higher in rank or 
position than myself, fear of responsibility, with acute fear of medical 
or surgical practice.” 

He does not want to prescribe even for a cold, is unable to follow 
orders in work, allows others to do it for him. Lives alone, de- 
pressed and unnerved at the end of each day. 

These acute symptoms are the outcome of a progressive develop- 
ment of many months, when finally the patient lost completely all 
orientation to his work and responsibilities, and asked to be relieved 
through the advice of a physician. 

The patient appears rather well set up, of a stocky build, some- 
what under medium height, well nourished in body, rather feminine 
in figure. He has an easy, affable address. 

The personal and family history are as follows: The family 
consisted of father, mother and three children, of whom the patient 
was the oldest. The mother was the active manager of the house- 
hold, and was more aggressive and met the world generally in a 
superior way to that of the father. He was in a very close, tender 
relation to the mother. He appears to have had little affection or 
relationship with his younger brother and sister. Very early he 
showed a dislike of authority and a marked disinclination to do what 
others wanted. He followed his own way in practically everything 
he did, and always wanted to be the leader among his companions. 
In his early school years he was very bright and showed a strong 
desire for knowledge. Later he had much difficulty with his work, 
finding it hard to study or concentrate his attention on the subject 
in hand. As a child of about nine years the real conflict began. 
The antipathy which he early evinced towards the father turned into 
jealousy in regard to the mother. He writes: “I had less and less 
to do with him, although I had to have everything he had. He was 
quite religious, although unostentatious about it; I became religious 
and took myself very seriously in this respect.” (This was the 
initial effort to identify with the father, the normal masculine atti- 
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tude.) “As I grew older I became more and more solitary, shunned 
adults and, of course, my father most of all. I began to look upon 
him in a very personal light; we could not get on together, and both 
recognized it. I remember going in swimming with him, and can 
recall quite clearly a feeling of disgust and loathing at seeing his 
naked body. Gradually a feeling of contempt and disregard devel- 
oped, so that I became antagonistic to everything my father repre- 
sented. I turned violently away from religion, and later, in my 
early college days, I professed to be desirous of some day writing 
a book that ‘ will kill religion.’ I came upon some temperance tracts 
which my father, who was a great temperance advocate, possessed, 
and then and there I resolved to learn to drink as soon as I got to 
college. About this time I first became aware of a strong desire to 
be a girl. I saw some of my mother’s underwear about, and per- 
suaded my brother to steal one of the articles and put it on. Next, I 
got the necessary courage to do it myself. After this the desire to 
wear feminine underclothing became an obsession and I always had 
some article about me. Of course, I felt the inferiority of this com- 
pulsion and, therefore, tried to resist it, but later yielded to it more 
and more, carefully concealing this tendency from everyone. At 
about 14 years I learned masturbation, and thought this a wonderful 
discovery. It signified knowledge, enlightenment, and I thought of 
it as something with which to thrill over the wonders of nature. 
With this discovery, however, together with my desire to wear 
women’s clothes, I became more and more solitary and moody. 
These tendencies became ever stronger and more defined after I got 
to college. With girls I was shy, and generally they caused a marked 
disgust. The entire four years spent in college were uniformly 
negative, in which sexual depravity of mind was the chief factor. 
I soon got drunk and, although I got on fairly well with the men in 
class and fraternity and put up a bluff of mixing, I never made real 
friends. I was moody, apathetic and often depressed, and in this 
condition learned to take morphine and cocaine. My college course 
was a bitter disappointment to me, for I had always wanted to learn, 
and now study was difficult and uninteresting. I objected to and 
disapproved of my professors, and assumed a superior and crit- 
ical attitude. I was drunk the day I received my diploma. It may 
seem difficult to believe, but this kind of a person which my conduct 
portrays did not seem to be really me. I lived in ideals of what a 
real person should be and what I should some day achieve. Women 
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were idealized in terms of God-like perfection quite unattainable in 
life. I had the motto, ‘Always regard the opposite sex as one 
regards his mother,’ but this was not lived up to in reality. My 
strongest wish was to be a woman myself and then married to a 
woman when sex would not be a crime.” 

After leaving college he entered his father’s business because 
there seemed nothing else to do, but he soon found this impossible 
and he persuaded his father to send him to a medical college. “I 
started with some enthusiasm, but soon found myself in difficulties, 
and the following years I went through the same history of thwarted 
and misspent effort, with morbid and neurotic symptoms. Spas- 
modically I did good work, but I was really not awake. Was left 
severely alone by my superiors, and although my mind was supposed 
to be acute and with diagnostic sense well developed, my work was 
ragged and was more of the mental gymnastic type.” 

In the hospital the tendency to dress in woman’s clothes grew 
more pronounced, and although he had had several affairs of a sexual 
character with girls, his chief pleasure came from autoerotic prac- 
tices which were enhanced by the feminine attire. At this time he 
met a homosexual man, and this experience was now added to his 
other exploits. This relation was continued for something over a 
year, and in all such relations the patient occupied the masculine 
aggressive position instead of the feminine, as his previous attitude 
might lead one to think. 

His work in the laboratory brought him into association with 
women, and this produced more and more conflict with the feminine 
environment as well as with his chief. He began to lose faith in 
himself, his neurosis grew more acute, and he finally was forced 
to ask for sick leave. 

This was the condition when he appeared at my office. 

From the picture here portrayed, it would seem that there was 
little in the way of vice that he escaped, and it is difficult to realize 
that in spite of his abnormal tastes and experiences he was not a 
degenerate, and that his aspirations and desires were as sincere and 
genuine as those of many a man whose outer life is all that morality 
and propriety could ask. I have purposely given this case because 
through the extremely pathological condition, dating from childhood, 
the struggle and mechanism of the opposing factors making up the 
personality is most clearly seen. This man is the definite bisexual 
type who has been quite unable to produce any kind of adjustment, 
and in the complexity of the conflict between the different elements 
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of his psychic organism there is revealed very clearly the character- 
istics which I have given as the dominants of the type. 

We can also contrast his reactions and conduct with that of the 
previous case cited. They both have one thing in common, difficulty 
in dealing with the outer world, or, as we might say, in functioning 
under the father symbol. But there the similarity ceases, for this 
man is not passive and negative in his reactions but definitely aggres- 
sive and masculine with a strongly developed ego. The markedly 
egotistic and superior attitude which he assumes is an effort at over- 
compensation for his inadequacies and covers the great inferiority 
which his failures and shortcomings have deepened and enhanced. 
His lack on the feeling or feminine side of his nature is equally 
marked, for although his ideal is to be a woman whom he conceives 
to hold all the possibilities most to be desired, he is unable to get 
further than the donning of woman’s attire. This illustrates very 
well the type of mind which he has developed, its concretistic and 
materialistic character, by which he is forced to express in reality his 
symbolic wishes. The forces operating on this personality can be 
diagrammed thus: 











The masculine principle (father) was reacted to negatively 
producing dissipation, antagonism, destruction, instead of 
construction. 


From a comparison with the normal masculine development it is 
easily seen where this boy went off the track and what have been the 
conflicting elements producing the extreme reactions of his conduct 
and behavior. He was born in the masculine quadrant, the son 
whose normal development should have been made under the father 
quadrant symbolizing power, aggressiveness and adaptation. But in 
his case the mother represented these qualities in a far greater degree 
than the father, so the father was despised and treated with scorn, not 
as someone to overcome and from whom he could win the power, 
but as one not worth considering and only to be thrown aside. This 
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placed the double symbol on the head of the mother; she was the 
symbol of love and altruism, the tenderly loved object of adoration 
and at the same time the symbol of power and adaptation to the world, 
the dominant factor. Thus the father symbol was shut out entirely, 
and with it the development of the personality on the masculine side 
of his organism, for in order to deal adequately with the world he 
must become father himself. This aspect could only express itself 
negatively, that is, in opposition and antagonism. The ego was not 
passive or able to succumb, he was too masculine for that, but it could 
not express itself creatively or constructively. This was well shown 
by his altruistic longings and aspirations, all of which belong to the 
mother symbol, and which were the most constructive elements of his 
personality. 

The destructive aspect of his masculinity was well shown in his 
espousal of alcoholism, drugs, and various forms of depravity, the 
“masculine protest ” expressing itself in the assumption of all the 
bad habits which were the antithesis of what his father stood for. 
This protest and struggle of the ego was so violent as to obscure all 
the constructive striving which lay only in the feminine aspect and 
under the symbol of the mother. Here were all his ideals, which 
played a very definite part in his psyche, although inactive in the 
world, and these were the basis of the wish that he could be a woman 
married toa woman. In other words, he wished to shut out mascu- 
linity, which was evil, entirely, and live in a feminine world. It is 
so rare to hear a man express the desire to be a woman that we must 
recognize the overwhelming strength of the symbol to cause such a 
phantasy. Actually, since the mother was the symbol for achieve- 
ment, strength and power in the world, as well as for love and altru- 
ism, it is quite understandable that he should desire to be a woman, 
for then he could be effective and capable as the mother was. If so, 
then he might marry a woman, from doing which he was now de- 
barred, since he was psychically not a man in the positive sense, only 
negatively so. The positive elements belonged to the feminine com- 
ponent of the personality from which he was barred on account of his 
male physical organism. From this psychology one would expect a 
passive attitude towards men and an aggressive one towards women, 
but instead his psychic formula was aggressive towards men, passive 
towards women. In other words, actually the father was treated as 
feminine and the mother as masculine. He could not act towards 
the mother, although she carried the masculine symbol of power, as 
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he would have done had she been the father. Then the typical strug- 
gle takes place in which the son tries to overcome the father and 
wrest from him the power, thus winning for himself the symbol of 
the father. But the love of the son for the mother inhibits this 
mechanism so that even though he identifies himself with the mother 
instead of the father he is paralyzed, as it were, from making the 
struggle to win for himself a place in the world as adult. 

With men, he was neither able to meet them as an equal because 
he had not won his manhood, nor could he accept himself as inferior 
and be under, therefore, his never ending conflict when he met them 
in the actual world. In his homosexual experience the same con- 
dition arose, he had to be the superior and play the male role. With 
the women in the laboratory, with which his work brought him into 
contact, he was equally in rebellion and could not endure the idea 
that they could be over him, although superior in rank and service. 

His antagonism against religion, when he definitely turned against 
his father and all he represented, which expressed itself later as a 
wish to write a book that would “ kill religion,” barely conceals the 
real wish to kill the father himself. In this aspect of the problem 
we see definitely Freud’s G&dipus complex, which here carries one 
part of the conflict and expresses itself most clearly in his curious 
phantasy of wishing “to be a woman married to a woman when sex 
would not be a crime.” However, this is only one part bound up 
with the ego and masculine elements of the personality. We see 
early as a little boy not only his repugnance to the father, but also, in 
the statement, “ I had to have everything he had,” clearly the effort in 
the beginning at identification. It was only later, at the ushering in 
of puberty, that his childish effort at identification turned to violent 
repudiation and antagonism, and his mother became father as well. 
It will thus be seen that despite his wish to disregard the father, he 
was the strongest influence affecting his life, although in a negative 
and destructive form. In this dualty, in which both the feminine 
and masculine psychology compete with each other in the same per- 
sonality, and in which the objective mentality struggles with the sub- 
jective feeling function the explanation of the complexity and diffi- 
culty of these types of persons lies clearly revealed, and only by 
mapping out the causes operating in producing the various reactions 
can one come to any definite conception of the forces dominating the 
personality. 

I have cited these two cases in order to show the varied mechan- 
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isms of the type, but in so doing I do not want to convey the impres- 
sion that these people are always ineffectual and in trouble with their 
relation to the outer world. For this would be an entirely false 
picture, since among the members of this group are the most 
dominating figures as well as the weakest. 

We now come to the separate consideration of the other subjective 
type, the subjective extravert. This type can be called the polar 
opposite of the emotional introvert which we have just been discuss- 
ing, as the simple extravert is the opposite of the simple introvert. 
Here, as in the two objective types, we find many similarities of 
reaction and response which bring these types together, so that fre- 
quently the differences seem lost in the similarities, just as was 
described as happening in the objective minded individuals, whether 
extraverted or introverted. The point of meeting is in the subjective 
tendency of the personality, and the characteristics which this direc- 
tion of the libido implies. 

However, the great distinguishing factor between this type and 
the emotional introvert lies in the fact that the libido is normally 
oriented towards the outer objective world; in other words, it is in 
relation to the object itself instead of to the idea of the object, as is 
the characteristic of the introverted personality. This allows, gen- 
erally speaking, a much more adapted and easier relation with the 
outer world, a more definite feeling of belonging through finding 
oneself in it and a capacity to successfully shift one’s position when 
the demands of the situation seem to require it. This is the type of 
individual, more than any other, whose judgment is successfully influ- 
enced and guided by intuition. In his homely expression he gets a 
“hunch ” about the matter requiring his consideration, and will most 
frequently allow himself to be guided by this irrational procedure, 
frequently very successfully. To the introverted personality, he is 
often most disturbing, for according to the degree of his subjectivity 
he often shows the same lack of stability or fixity of opinion, but 
with the difference that he can use this to his own advantage, quite 
unconsciously arranging his ideas to fit the object or the situation of 
the moment. His emphasis lies not on the idea or on the subject, but 
on the object itself. Therefore, he is not brought into the same 
painful conflict over this instability which is the fate of the emotional 
introvert. He also possesses a marked tendency to identification 
which, however, unlike that of the opposite type, can quite wholly 
absorb his ego so that his personality becomes lost or merged in the 
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experience or situation of another. Through this complete surrender 
he often gains his own development by the painful path of experience, 
while the emotional introvert, on account of never wholly surrender- 
ing, plays a part, dramatizing the situation, and is self-deceived. 
This capacity for complete surrender is more completely true of the 
feminine members of the type than the masculine, for the man has 
universally a greater development of the ego function than the woman 
regardless of type. 

Like the emotional introvert, the subjective extravert is frequently 
highly emotional, although, generally speaking, not in the same way 
as the former. For as the adaptation to the world is more adequate 
and is made directly through his feeling function, there is not the 
amount of libido stored up to cause the mass effects that characterize 
the emotional introvert. An overemotional reaction to a situation 
can only be caused by lack of adaptation to it, whence the release of 
the stored-up unadapted libido overwhelms it. Therefore, when the 
extravert falls into a neurosis he can behave in the same way, or 
present many of the symptoms that characterize the introvert, for 
then he too fails in his proper adaptation to external reality. 

I referred to the feeling of inferiority as one of the most typical 
characteristics of the introvert, but for the subjective extravert also it 
may be marked. The degree to which this is felt is determined by 
the depth of subjectivity, or, in other words, the accessibility of the 
unconscious and the degree to which the individual is dominated by it. 
For one of the latter type, on account of his tendency to identify him- 
self with objects in the external world, the feeling of inferiority is 
less apt to be continuous, but will most often occur sporadically and 
in connection with some definite relation to the objective world. It 
is when he is forced through the introverting libido, into a direct 
contact with his ego, that he becomes aware of his feeling of inferi- 
ority. As long as the external world of objects is the only reality 
recognized by these subjective types in consciousness they are under 
the necessity of adapting to it exclusively, and therefore disregard 
the other needs which are particularly associated with the ideal and 
with the creative impulse. These tendencies belong to the subjective 
sphere. Therefore, a lack and inadequacy in recognizing this need, 
and at the same time a consequent dissatisfaction with reality, must 
bring with them the feeling of inferiority regardless of type. 

On the other hand, when the demands of external life are easy 
and do not force the individual to adapt to objective difficulties, there 
may be found among this type we are discussing the most ideally 
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happy persons, the happiness being that of the child who lives in a 
joyous world of his own creation, unaware of and untroubled by the 
storm and stress about him. This is particularly true of the feminine 
members of the type, and includes those very appealing, infantile 
characters which have such an attraction and charm for the masculine 
portion of humanity. This joyous, ecstatic feeling could scarcely be 
possible to the introvert type, for, on account of the demands of the 
ego, development must take place, and they cannot remain peacefully 
inside life in the state of childhood, but find in their unconscious all 
the terrors of the darkness and unknown. Instead of paradise, the 
inferno is their portion, and so they are driven forth to conflict and 
struggle. 

These functions of imagination, intuition and feeling all directed 
primarily to the external world lead the men of this type to be par- 
ticularly given to prospective activities. They will be found among 
speculators, promoters, explorers and all activities in which the 
element of the unknown and the uncertain predominates. In their 
love life they are rhapsodic lovers, idealistic and sympathetic, more 
loyal and true to the ideal than to the object. Therefore, although 
they may frequently appear to be able to find consolation and happi- 
ness with different objects, when one fails them, or their love is with- 
drawn, it will generally be found that deep within their love is cen- 
tered around some one ideal experience which is closed away from 
the ordinary life. On account of the absence of the power complex 
there is never the struggle and conflict with the love object nor the 
tendency to strike or hurt which is so characteristic of the emotional 
introvert. Their turning away is accomplished much more easily 
through the attraction of other objects which catch their interest, for 
they do not deal with the idea of the object but with the object itself. 
The weakness of the subjective extravert arises normally through 
too great surrender of himself; through his inability to realize in 
consciousness or frankly to express his attitude, he assumes or con- 
tinues in a situation which he does not truly feel through fear of 
hurting another. This condition can be carried to an extent hardly 
believable to the introvert, who is at all times aware, even painfully 
so, of himself, and his reaction in defence of his own ego. There- 
fore, although the behavior may appear quite similar externally, the 
motivations are from an entirely different source. It is not uncom- 
mon for both of these types to juggle with several situations at once, 
gradually becoming entangled and involved in the meshes of their 
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own weaving. For one it is weakness through feeling for the object, 
for the other weakness through feeling for the subject or ego. 

Generally speaking, the members of the extravert types are the 
ones who must learn their lesson and make their development through 
actual experience. In this lies reality, while for the introvert types, 
except the objective group, the phantasy of the experience or the idea 
can so completely substitute for the concrete reality that the actual 
experience is often unnecessary and even dangerous. Even when 
they project the idea or phantasy into reality and actual experience, 
the fact itself can become merely a symbol and, therefore, the experi- 
ence for them so often fails in its value and is only repeated futilly 
again and again. One can gain value from experience only when it 
is grasped as reality and an adaptation and assimilation made, not 
when it is seen merely as a symbol, and the subjective content itself, 
expressed through the idea or phantasy, as the only reality. Actually 
there are two realities, concrete external fact, and the inner subjec- 
tive and psychological factor which for the introvert is the true reality. 

On account of the normal movement of the libido turning toward 
the external world, the men of the subjective extravert type are more 
definitely allied with the masculine quality expressed in action rather 
than thought and, therefore, they have, generally speaking, much less 
difficulty in achieving an external adaptation than men of the emo- 
tional introvert type, while for the women of this type the situation 
is more difficult than for the women of the introverted type. Pos- 
sessing this same direction of the libido towards the external world 
as the men they frequently possess the same ambitions and desires in 
regard to it, but on account of their femininity and the collective 
attitude towards it, it is much more difficult for them to realize them- 
selves or achieve that consciousness of the self which is necessary 
for the beginning of any individual development. The conflict into 
which they are brought by the rival claims of their natural, strongly 
marked, emotional nature, and the need for the development of the 
thought function which normally serves the ego, is one of the chief 
causes for the production of the neurosis. Through the forced intro- 
version of the libido, through which arises the neurosis, the claims 
of the ego are brought to consciousness. As long as any individual 
remains identified with his one strongest function, in this type the 
feeling function, he avoids the inner conflict and also any further 
development of himself as an individual except along the one line of 
his adapted function. This is particularly well illustrated by the 
women of the subjective extravert type. 
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However, although there is little difficulty in getting into contact 
and easy relations with people and things, individuals of this type 
are very sensitive to outer demands and resist all attempts to coerce 
or bind them. They are inclined to be lawless and scatter themselves, 
becoming part of whatever they contact. “I live not in myself but 
I become a portion of that around me; and to me High Mountains 
are a feeling,” sings Byron, and says Whitman, “I do not ask the 
wounded person how he feels—I myself become the wounded person.” 

They give themselves so readily to whatever interests them that 
the attempt of anyone to possess them produces an unbearable situa- 
tion, and drives them in an opposite direction. The overflowing ot 
their libido on all around them lures and promises—the fulfillment is 
a different story, for they are generally quite unconscious of their 
effect. Their difficulty lies in the effort required to hold themselves 
long enough to a particular situation or task to complete it adequately. 
Too many other dazzling possibilities lie before them, so that they 
must be off to the next before the first is finished. They are always 
idealists and concerned with plans and schemes for carrying their 
dreams into reality. In their personal life they are frequently care- 
less, lovable, unthinking, absorbed in the attraction of the moment. 
There is always the excitement of the unexpected, the unknown is 
loudly calling, for chance largely dominates and adventure beckons, 
but this latter is characteristic of all people in whom the unconscious 
plays the dominant role, and who are under the sway of the subjective 
functions. They are the irrational type, and all may happen or 
nothing. They are generally overconfident and never see the possi- 
bility of failure; instead, their own completed vision lying just be- 
yond occupies the mind. They often exercise a great attraction, and 
can persuade others through their own eager belief in their phantasy 
to see it as they do—a completed thing. They do not like to deal 
with the actual fact or face the reality of the present. They are best 
at creating plans, conceptions, which are left to others to execute; 
they dislike details, and are not so interested in carrying out an idea 
to its conclusion, but care more for its acceptance. 

They are stimulating, inspiring to others, eager, always pushing 
on to the next thing, leaving the working out of details to others. 
Shand ! expresses the tendency of this type in his discussion of con- 
fidence: “Confidence, the common vice of passionate natures, either 
looks on dangers as afar off or does not recognize difficulties until 
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surrounded by them.” But this aspect is compensated by the fact 
that they are able contagiously to affect and influence others to the 
cooperation necessary for the proper carrying out of the plan. This 
appears as self-confidence, but it is appearance only, for the self is 
the last thing consciously felt or recognized; the full power of the 
libido is put upon the object. This is characteristic, of course, of 
all extraverts, and is what Freud calls libidinous investment of 
objects. They exhibit a readiness to see all sides of a situation and 
to give all possibilities a hearing, aptly illustrated by William James 
when he states, “ Facts are good, give us lots of facts. Principles are 
good, give us plenty of principles.” 

Like the other types, there are all degrees of manifestation and 
emphasis, depending upon which functions have achieved the most 
development. Many artists belong to this type, for the creative 
impulse is most active. 

The same tendency towards homosexuality is possessed by this 
type, although I believe in a less degree than with the emotional intro- 
vert, because of the better adaptation achieved to the object. The 
sexual instinct is also brought into a more definite relation with the 
object, and this somewhat militates against the homosexual tendency 
expressing itself in consciousness in any definite manifestation. Only 
with those individuals in whom the love has remained in the infantile 
phase of parental identity and has not yet been brought up to meet 
the adaptation to the outer object, or those in whom an early identifi- 
cation has been made with the opposite sex, and through this the 
definite activity of both feminine and masculine components of the 
personality has arisen, does this problem come into consciousness. 
When we have the double division of the personality in both vertical 
and horizontal directions, as described in the beginning of the dis- 
cussion of the bisexual types, then there is certain to be the homo- 
sexual tendency. These people are all at the point when a further 
development and integration of the personality must take place or else 
a complete disorientation and neurotic fixation or disintegration will 
surely occur. 

As illustration conveys the idea much better than description, I 
shall again give the records of two cases which well illustrate the 
distinguishing factors between the two subjective types, and at the 
same time show their relation. They can complement the two used 
to illustrate the mechanism of the emotional introvert. 

The first is that of a lady, aged 37, married, no children. She 
does not call herself ill, but feels she has reached an impasse, which 
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is interfering with her happiness and her life so that unless some 
solution is reached she will certainly develop an illness which she 
wants to avoid. She has tried for months unsuccessfully to under- 
stand what is the matter with her, but now seeks help. She states: 
“ Previous to my marriage I had always a great sense of physical 
vitality, but was always subject to slight periods of mental depression 
alternating with great buoyancy. The only disturbance of health 
that I have ever had was a period of nervous indigestion which 
seemed to produce a troublesome anaemia and debility. This occurred 
about two years after my marriage. Ever since, | seem to have 
intermittent periods of illness, or at least exhaustion and incapacity. 
Last autumn, after a long period in the country, | started work with 
some zest, but in a few months sank into a depression which seemed 
to nullify every effort and from which | am unable to rouse myself.” 

The lady presents a good physique, a well-developed body, clear 
direct gaze; a rather strained expression, however, but a warm, sym- 
pathetic personality. She is rather emotional, is clearly of the extra- 
verted type, with a well-developed intellect, serious, earnest and 
reasonable, but overintense. She gives the following history of 
herself : 

She was the oldest of five children, devoted both to her father 
and mother, and as she was much older than the other children, she 
shared with the mother in their care, being the “little mother ” to 
them. As a child, was very fond of imaginative games, also all 
sports and athletics. Was called “ tom-boy,” and liked playing with 
boys better than with girls. She liked people and the world in gen- 
eral, although sometimes had violent aversions. Was much given 
to phantasy making and romancing, but withal was very practical 
and adaptable. I quote her own words: 

“| was very fond of all the arts, chiefly expressed myself through 
writing stories and acting, also some painting and drawing. Did not 
go to any regular school until I was 12 vears old. Was taught at 
home, but then went to a private school, from which I entered the uni- 
versity at 17 years of age. Graduated four years later, although the 
college period was rather a difficult time on account of the many 
demands on me to share the activities of home. My mother was a 
woman of unusual mental endowment, undemonstrative but with an 
intense emotional nature, much controlled, and with difficulty reveal- 
ing her feelings. She was entirely devoted to her family and my 
father’s interests, which quite dominated the household. Her great- 
est weakness was her unselfishness and the permitting of her entire 
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life to be given over completely to her family with the consequent 
sacrifice of her own tastes and personal preferences. My father had 
a warm, expressive temperament, good mental endowment, quick 
sympathies, strong antagonisms, abundant love of life, a fighter, feel- 
ing every struggle worth going through, generous in many things, 
also relentlessly selfish in others, great tenderness and terrible hard- 
ness when crossed. Sometimes just, sometimes unjust in personal 
relations, apparently radical but naturally a conservative temperament. 
On account of my father’s activities we kept open house and our life 
was largely one of action and excitement. My mother would have 
liked quietness, for she was naturally the student, philosopher type, 
and devoted to ideas, but she shared father’s life in every way and 
everything was subordinated to that. Life was keyed at a high pitch 
generally, and I always felt the strain. I was always devoted to my 
brothers and sister, and altogether we were tremendously bound in 
affectional bonds. Everything connected with any of us was always 
taken very intensely and seriously. I can remember how painful it 
always was to leave home and father and mother, but singularly 
enough once away I never suffered from homesickness, and always 
dreaded returning, becoming greatly depressed over the prospect as 
the time approached for my return. 

“My first sex knowledge came from observation as a child, and 
afterwards through various childish experiences. I never felt any 
sense of guilt or shame, but thought it all intensely interesting and 
curious. I have been conscious of sex attraction in relation to both 
boys and girls, and as I grew older both men and women. Have a 
much greater preference for men, however, although I am as fond 
of women as personalities. Have felt, ever since I understood what 
women’s lot was generally, a resentment over the inequality of the 
burden placed on her. My marriage took place about nine years 
ago, after a period of bitter opposition from my family. I was 
engaged several times before, but broke the affairs myself before 
communicating with my family. Now I determined to marry any- 
way, and carried my point through. I was much in love with my 
husband, and we started out well. I had been busy writing, teaching 
and dealing with affairs ever since I left college, my husband’s 
interests were along the same lines as my own, and I expected to 
continue my work even more successfully than before. However, 
I found many difficulties. My husband is nervous, high strung and 
demanding. He is loyal and devoted to me, and means to be con- 
siderate and protective, but is extremely exacting in all the details 
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of life, and is a natural worrier and in a constant state of anxiety 
over little things. I seem to be caught in a constant round of details 
which are nothing in themselves, but which overwhelm me, and I am 
neither able to do my work in any efficient way nor to manage my 
household affairs and the constant demands of my husband. I sup- 
pose I might do the latter if I could quite give up the idea of any 
This solution of the difficulty I have tried, but 


work of my own. 
I have been 


it seems simply impossible in spite of my willingness. 
urged to have children, and to hold myself in this way to a normal 
woman's life, but I cannot think that when I am utterly unable to 
manage my affairs as they are, that to add the responsibility of a child 
would provide any way out. While subject to these despondent and 
nervous reactions, it would be neither justice to myself or to the 
child to bring it into this environment.” 

I have given the story of this cultured, earnest and really capable 
woman in some detail to show as clearly as possible from the objec- 
tive history just how the influences of the family can affect a person- 
ality and especially one of this sensitive and impressionable type. 
For this woman is a typical example of the bisexual type, a subjective 
extravert with the dualism expressed both vertically and horizontally. 
Her story at once reveals the conflict between, first, the masculine 
and feminine components, and secondly, between the two worlds of 
subjectivity and objectivity. Her life of extraversion carries her to 
rather extreme heights at times, and from this she swings back in 
revolt and sinks to the depths of depression (introversion), the 
opposite extreme. She can find a resting place with neither one of 
the two pairs of opposites between which she is torn. Now let us 
see how her personality can be mapped out. It is obvious from her 
description that her mother is an introvert who had through her love 
for the father made a complete surrender to the feeling side of her 
nature at the expense of her own individual desires. She has as- 
sumed an extraverted adaptation, functioning chiefly through action 
and meeting the extraverted personality of the husband in a most 
successful way for him. The father is obviously the subjective 
extravert type that we have been discussing, and the daughter is 
of the same type, the differences depending chiefly on the matter of 
the sex and with the accent more on the subjective factor than the 
objective, although her life has also been lived largely under the same 
constellation as the father’s. 

It was a matter of some months to bring to light clearly just what 
forces were operating in this personality, gradually destroying her 
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usefulness as well as her health and strength. I spoke in the descrip- 
tion of this type of the serious effect of the tendency to identification 
which is so marked a characteristic. In this personality we have a 
marked example of the submergence of the individuality and of the 
destroying power of this tendency. She has made a complete identi- 
fication of herself with, first, the father, largely because his person- 
ality was the dominant power in the household, and therefore it stood 
for individual freedom, but also because she was of the same psycho- 
logical type and this was the most natural path for her. Therefore, 
as she grew to adulthood his adaptation to the world was the one with 
which she identified herself under the symbol of the son. Indeed, 
as later development disclosed, her father even called her his son, 
and she consciously thought of herself under this symbol. She lived 
his life largely, reproducing for herself the same type of activity and 
externalization in the world even after she had long left home and 
the rather feverish atmosphere which characterized it. Her periods 
of revolt and reaction from this complete absorption of herself in 
the parental milieu were present from the time of early childhood, 
and, therefore, we can understand the meaning of her peculiar atti- 
tude towards the return to her home when she had gone away. For 
it must be remembered that this girl was united in the closest bonds 
of love and affection to her family, therefore the difficulty of leaving 
them, of tearing herself away. Once this was accomplished, how- 
ever, and the freer air of the open world breathed, there arose the 
struggle and difficulty of putting herself back into the bondage woven 
by the power of love. As she grew older, she relates, the conflict 
and struggle with her father broke out, rather openly. They found 
many things on which they could not meet, and there were even long 
periods when they hardly spoke to each other. Here we have the 
typical struggle which belongs to the son and his father, when he is 
attempting to move up and to take his place in the world, or, accord- 
ing to the Freudian terminology, when he sees the father as his 
dangerous rival who must be overcome in order to win the mother. 
This belongs to the masculine psychology, but does not belong to the 
feminine, which correspondingly should contain the same problem 
in relation to the mother. With this girl, however, instead of the 
normal conflict with the mother beginning as puberty is entered, we 
see a deepening sympathy and understanding developing with the 
mother as the conflict with the father becomes intensified. 

However, the complication in all this is that the individual is 
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really a woman, not a man, and therefore she must of necessity have 
the feminine psychology to deal with as well as the masculine. There 
is no escape from it, and we see in her problem very clearly the con- 
flict between these two elements. For she has a deep and tender 
love attachment to her mother as well as a great admiration, and a 
consequent identification with her as well as with the father. She 
was the “little mother” to the younger children and consistently 
shared with her mother to her utmost ability the responsibility of the 
family. She was early in revolt against what seemed to her the 
“unjust burdens” which the woman had to bear. She saw her 
mother’s life and separate individuality completely absorbed by the 
father, and resented the sacrifice, never realizing that she, too, through 
identification of her femininity with the mother, was all uncon- 
sciously in the grip of the same fate. She had a good mind, and 
developed it to a high degree, but in spite of this, through the dom- 
inance of her feelings and love nature, she was surely and slowly 
being drawn by the unseen hand of fate towards the same destiny as 
her mother. Her marriage, although delayed until her twenty-ninth 
year, was the final act that brought her face to face with her situation. 
Her husband was of a temperament similar to that of the father, 
demanding in all the details of life, absorbing in his requirements, 
and although theoretically believing in an individual life for the 
woman, actually quite overshadowing her personality by his claims. 
In addition, she loved him dearly, so that here we have all the mate- 
rial necessary for the psychic conflict between the rival claims of her 
own individual self, projected under the masculine symbol, and the 
collective power of love and sacrifice, symbolized under the feminine 
element, the mother. Between these two forces she was torn, 
neither element having yet succumbed. Her protest and refusal to 
bear a child was simply a part of the battle being fought against 
succumbing to the woman in her, and her rather marked bitterness 
over the problem of women in general, was all part of the same 
personal struggle. As the conflict went on, in spite of her efforts 
repeatedly attempted to accept her femininity, and ally herself alto- 
gether with the love and maternal side of her personality, she was 
gradually being undermined in health and strength, so that actually 
she was much less capable in any line than she had been a few years 
before. For the real facts were that she was not living any indi- 
vidual life. This was entirely absorbed in the identification with 
the parental life and she, as an individual, was only a pale shadow 
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hardly visible at all, and that only as represented by the conflict. 
That her feminine component was actually the dominant factor was 
shown by her sexual history, for, although she had experienced from 
childhood a sexual attraction towards members of her own sex of 
which she was quite conscious, her real choice was for masculine love 
objects, and her choice of a husband was obviously made under the 
feminine symbol and as a surrogate for the father. According to 
our little diagram we would map her psychology out thus: 
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This is the difficult psychic problem in which this wornan is 
involved, and on the outcome her whole future depends. It would 
be an entire misconception to expect her to give up her struggle for 
individual development, which would appear to be the case were she 
asked to surrender the masculine element in her personality. It is 
true that she must dissolve the identification with the masculine ele- 
ment symbolized by the father, but this is also true equally in the 
case of the feminine component under the symbol of mother. Her 
task is the difficult one of finding her own individual attitude and 
synthesizing the two elements of the organism. 

The other case which I wish to present here is a simple one in 
comparison with the one just concluded, but it also illustrates the 
dualistic character of these types; however, in this case, with the 
cleavage in one direction only, the horizontal, so that it is a problem 
of subjectivity and objectivity without the additional complication 
of the masculine with the feminine component. It resembles much 
more the first case given under the emotional introvert grouping, 
except that the personality is feminine and had not the demands of 
the outer world placed upon her nor any responsibilities to assume, 
therefore she could without hindrance or interference follow her own 
natural tendencies to their fullest demand. 

This case is an unmarried woman, aged 33, who has no special 
problems of life to trouble her. She is in excellent health, has never 
been ill, and looks happy and care free. She asks for a consultation 
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because, in her own words, she feels she is just entering life, she 
knows she must take some definite step, and she feels herself inex- 
perienced and timid. She brings the impression of youth, of a 
wondering child just looking out on life, and not quite certain which 
way to go. She is well developed physically, and she possesses a 
warm, expressive personality, which fairly radiates love and trust. 
It seems impossible that she can be 33 years of age. | ask her how 
it is that she has lived so long before coming to this realization and 
awakening. This is her story, told in such a clear and unique way 
that I shall reproduce her own words: 

“ As a child I lived entirely in an ideal world of my own making. 
| was very loving and responsive in my nature and loved to be 
spoiled, was inclined to be shy with strangers although I felt friendly 
inside. J always wanted to be first in any play, and also was inclined 
to be commanding with my playfellows. | never wanted to show my 
feelings, it wasn’t ‘ ladylike,’ and so | withdrew more and more, and 
became rather stiff and unnatural. 1| needed the love of mother and 
masculine persons, but I gradually became indifferent to people gen- 
erally, and did not like anyone who showed the feelings too much. 
So I lost the warm connection with human beings and grew more 
lonely and far away from them and reality. | generally had one or 
two child friends, however, but to all others | felt alien and unrelated. 
We lived a considerable part of the time in the country, and here I 
longed to go in the woods alone and talk to nature. All the world 
seemed very beautiful and full of love, and | felt very religious and 
close to God in the deep, peaceful way. | loved all the deep religious 
feelings and found it was a necessity to me to feel this as a reality, 
and it all gave me a rich, harmonious happiness. I never spoke of 
this to anyone. It all seemed too holy, and although I rarely went to 
church I had a little altar of my own fixed up with pictures and 
flowers. I was taught privately at home part of the time and also 
went to a private school, but I never took it very seriously, although 
I was ambitious in a certain way, | really did not learn anything but 
I always had the idea that 1 must know my lessons, and I passed all 
my examinations very well. I loved much more to giggle and make 
jokes and dream dreams. Everything that was associated with the 
material world I thought of little account, for | was always looking 
out for eternal things. I was entirely idealistic, and so I divided 
everything into worthwhile, which meant the imperishable in the 
idea, and the worthless, which meant to deny everything material. 
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My inclinations to keep alone and my indifference to people grew, 
and I only wanted connection with God, with the beauty of nature 
and with one or two platonic friends. I was very happy with my 
‘eternal ’ life, with a great jov inside of me, and often wished to die 
just from sheer happiness. 

“ At the age of 13 years I met my ‘ideal.’ He was a young man 
about 22 years, and from the first moment I knew I loved him. I 
was very shy and never showed my feelings, but he was full of 
tender feelings and was strong and virile, and understood me always 
without any words. He was the only person for whom I felt any 
authority, and I loved him with all my soul. He was more like an 
uncle to me for some years, and | was very happy. 1 wanted only 
an ideal, and I wanted to be for a man only an ideal, too. After a 
while he asked me to marry him, but I could not, although I loved 
him dearly. I had no desire to marry, indeed, I thought the life 
between the sexes was something low, because I knew my mother 
did not esteem it, so I thought that I did a very meritorious thing 
and came nearer to God if I killed all such feelings. I loved only 
with my soul, and did not yet make the connection between the 
material and the spiritual. Except for this one man, | always had 
younger friends whom I loved in a motherly way and for whom I 
could do things. I never liked responsibility, and never had to take 
much, for my mother was always very responsible and liked to 
manage everything. 

“My mother was very capable and healthy. She never thought 
of herself at all, but was always full of activities. She was never 
happy unless commanding, organizing and managing, and thought 
her mind was the only right one. She seemed to be always sacrific- 
ing herself for the sake of other people and was always giving 
out and never receiving for her own personal needs. She never was 
at rest inside, was very practical and interested in social things. On 
one side she was very hard and critical, and on the other very good- 
hearted and doing everything for people. She always pitied herself 
that she was not a man, and had not the opportunity that a man has. 
She was not happy with my father, and did not esteem him at all. 
She worshipped me and spoiled me, but when I expressed my own 
mind, and she saw how different our tastes were, she was unhappy 
over me, and we had not much sympathy with each other. I loved 
her very much, but she could not understand my world and so a 
separation grew between us. My father retired from business rather 
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early, and then just enjoyed himself. He loved nature and his 
garden, was very fond of animals, and had generous ideas and feel- 
ings, but little perseverance about anything. He loved travel, was 
fond of collecting, and enjoyed mythological studies, old history and 
the arts. He is very good natured and rather humorous. Some- 
times he seems like a little child, without real earnestness or respon- 
sibility. He is materialistic, so we never had much in common 
either.” 

This was the situation and the life lived by this young woman 
when the war broke upon her idealistic world. Her fiance, for this 
is how she regarded him although she was unable to bring herself to 
the idea of marriage in the physical sense, was among the first to go. 
She approved of his offering of himself, for this conformed with 
her idealistic notions, and now he was her hero more than ever. 
However, he was killed before the end of the first year. She states: 
“ Somehow I didn’t seem to realize deep sorrow over this, for now 
I thought he is really nearer to me than ever, and | shall always have 
him with me, and will not need to marry. I could never feel any 
horror over death, and I only thought I shall miss his attentions and 
companionship when the war is over, but I will have him closer to 
me than before.” However, the death of her lover and the war evi- 
dently produced more effect on her than she thought, for now sud- 
denly one day, without saying anything to her parents, she quietly 
enlisted for overseas service and began at once a course of training 
in nursing to fit herself for an aid. Within four months she was 
gone in spite of the protests of her parents, who could not understand 
this sudden change of life on her part. As fate would have it, she 
arrived at a time of special emergency and was assigned almost 
immediately to a hospital near the front where the worst wounded 
were cared for. The great separation between herself and the real- 
ities of life are nowhere shown better than in this experience, which 
was difficult and tried the soul of many experienced women. Before 
this she had never been able to see even a drop of blood without 
fainting, and the roughness and crudity of the ordinary world and 
life was so unbearable that she lived entirely in a self-created world 
of her own from which she never ventured forth. Now, in a short 
period she plunged herself into a world of horrors, and strangely 
was not overcome by it, but actually was able to bring along her 
dream world with her, and through this means really escape the full 
import of the sorrow and pain with which she was surrounded. She 
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states: “ Sometimes I was so tired that all the uncleanness and the 
terrible things oppressed me, and I seemed crushed between all the 
nurses of different natures, but then I would go to my world inside 
and the harmony would give me strength to go on again. I liked 
my patients and was happy when | could give them help and make 
them feel a little better. It seemed then that I found a meaning for 
my life.” 

This was her first and sole experience with the external world in 
the way of a life for herself, but war does not last forever, and, 
therefore, a year previous to her visit to me she returned to her 
home. Ever since she had been trying to find some direction to apply 
her energies in the world. It was no longer possible to remain in 
the home as before, and in the ordinary life she was quite a stranger. 
This, then, was her problem at the age of 33 years. 

I will admit that a life history such as this reveals itself to be is 
rarely to be found in the present bustling, struggling world, but it 
illustrates so completely the state of an entirely subjectively oriented 
life, the condition for which paradise is the symbol before the con- 
flict hetween the pairs of opposites has entered, and before the serpent 
has reared its head, that I could not forbear presenting it. Here, 
in as pure a form in the adult as it is possible to find, we see the 
state of the child in its original unity almost wholly detached from 
external objects and living in closest relation with feelings of love 
and beauty, under the symbol of God. The coarseness and ugliness 
of the objective world did not reach her, death, that unknown terror 
of man, had no power over her, for all was one, therefore she experi- 
enced all those feelings of ecstasy with which we are accustomed to 
associate the saints and mystics of old. In another age she would 
certainly have found her life in a convent, for such natures are the 
natural brides and devotees of the church. 

But living in this age, inevitably, if the person is to develop or 
progress at all, he will be forced to come into contact with actual life, 
and without fail he will meet the conflict of the pairs of opposites 
which everywhere operate in nature. Man cannot remain in paradise 
for long, and this girl is an example of the truth of this statement, 
all the more marked because she did avoid the issue so long. In her 
own words she says: “I see now that I was simply drifting and 
wasting my life with all my idealistic ideas and spiritual life. I 
know now that I must learn to live and play my part and take my 
share in this life before I am ready for the eternal life, and so I 
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cannot be content any more to go on as [ have done in the past.” 
Her psychology can be diagramed thus: 














The description given by this young woman of her parents could 
not be better for illustrating our type distinctions. The mother is 
a typical simple extravert type, whose lack of satisfaction in her love 
life has produced the compulsory restlessness and activity described 
by her daughter, also the inclination to hardness and criticism. This 
is the inevitable result which occurs in this psychological type when 
there is failure to achieve that rounding out of the personality which 
brings into activity all the functions of the individual. Her oft 
repeated plaint was “If only I had been born a man.” Equally clear 
is the description of the father in revealing the subjective extravert 
type, who equally with the mother has missed the full development 
of his capacities, and has evidently chosen a life of soft sensuous 
indulgence. The daughter obviously has inherited principally from 
the father, but in the feminine form she became early attached to 
religious ideals, and the corresponding repression of the physical 
aspect of her sensuousness. I have cited this case because it illus- 
trates the peculiar quality of the subjective extravert type, char- 
acteristically living in an ideal world of its own making, a bit of 
paradise where saints dwell. 

Both of these cases show a particularly marked condition, and 
therefore do not claim recognition as typical normal members of the 
type. Perhaps a world figure of the present time will be more to the 
point and reveal in greater clarity the dominant traits and reactions. 
I refer to Lloyd George, the present premier of England. In the 
criticisms and complaints about his policy, or lack of it, we see very 
clearly the peculiar characteristics of the subjective extraverted type. 
His lack of a fixed or stable policy, his quick change to meet the 
situation of the moment, his frequent right about face on current 
issues, his prospective or speculative attitude which promises more 
than it can fulfill and which necessitates a constant shifting of ideas 
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as the unknown becomes the known and has to be met directly. His 
dexterity in dealing with the issues which threaten him from time to 
time, and which has been presented in turn by one faction after 
another whom he offended in his efforts to please all, is an object 
lesson in the art of opportunism. He is a man whose intuitions in 
relation to the object serve as his surest guide, and so far they have 
served him well. His feeling for the object and tendency to see his 
ideas as already accomplished, though when confronted with the 
actual reality they require a shifting of emphasis, is a recognized 
characteristic of this type. 

In the discussion of the simple introvert and extravert types we 
presented the national psychologies of England and Germany as 
illustrations on a collective scale. In the same way we may present 
as examples of the subjective types the national psychology of France 
and of the United States. To be sure, it may be hardly a just illus- 
tration to place opposite each other two countries so far apart in the 
point of age. France, representing one of the oldest civilizations of 
Europe. and presenting a maturity which reveals the highest cultural 
development of the emotional introvert tvpe of our modern time; 
the United States, at the opposite end of the pole, the youngest 
member among the nations, presenting an immaturity which can only 
be likened to adolescence, but nevertheless revealing clearly in her 
psychology those character traits which we identify as belonging to 
the subjective extravert. In those national distinctions between the 
United States and England which are not dependent merely upon 
age and maturity can be traced the differences which separate the 
type which I call the simple extravert from the subjective extravert. 
Their distinction is largely a matter of degree to which adapted or 
desexualized libido is applied to the external world of concrete things 
and ideas, stabilized and unified, and correspondingly drawn away 
from those subjective functions of imagination, intuition and the 
inner world, the idealistic. 

The more completely and naturally the individual or nation adapts 
to the external world of objects and the libido is applied directly to 
the shaping and dominating of the concrete facts to suit the human 
will, in other words, to the reality principle in terms of Freud, the 
less creative interest and attention is given to the realms of art, 
beauty, spirituality and philosophy. These are all products of the 
so-called pleasure principle of Freud, that is, libido which cannot be 
adapted to objective reality, and, therefore, must create a world of 
its own. 
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In the French nation we see the most complete expression of the 
duality of the emotional introvert. The achievement of living in 
two worlds, side by side, the one dominated by the pleasure principle 
and the other by the reality principle, each entirely separated from 
the other by an impassable wall so that there is practically no encroach- 
ment of one upon the other, can nowhere be seen so clearly as in 
the French psychology. In the French realism, with its hard, 
uncompromising, often ruthless facing of the facts of life without 
pity or mercy, we have an example of what acceptance of the reality 
principle means to the emotional introvert type, and one which 
reveals better than all explanations or description the great distinc- 
tion between this type and the subjective extravert. There is no 
childish self-deception here, no smoothing of the bare facts that man 
is egocentric, cruel, a destroyer of his kind for his own individual 
power, ultimately holding nothing sacred or above him; for this is 
the unredeemed ego reduced to its primitive state. The absolute 
devotion to system, rule, tradition, the measuring of everything by 
the criterion of whether it is helpful to actual conditions, the intel- 
lectual honesty, the lack of all sentimentality and even sentiment 
when reality is to be met, the narrow, limited and rigid attitude to 
reality in which no vision, dream or phantasy on the side of beauty 
and goodness is ever allowed to soften the hard outline of the strict 
fact either as it is, or as it is feared it may be, all reveal the distinc- 
tions between the reality of the emotional introvert and that of the 
subjective extravert. The pain involved in its mastery, and the 
overwhelming role of fear as the motive power, is clearly shown in 
her history, and is at present very obvious. 

The love of form and order is one of the chief French character- 
istics, and its perfection in literature and life is nowhere else so 
completely fulfilled. Indeed, this is carried to such an extreme that 
the spirit is often lost and only form remains. In this connection 
I must quote a paragraph from a student of France and recent writer 
on the subject of her character : 

“The real part that France has played among nations has been 
plaved by her thought, not by action. The effect of the latter has 
been sharp, not lasting; the former has endured. * * * French 
thought has had great, French deed little influence upon the world. 
English doings have lastingly changed the world, and the world 
remains impervious to English thought. French reason has to some 
extent fashioned all reasoning minds in the world after its image. 
It is a very notable thing that English influence has spread little 
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beyond material power; the influence of the French mind has spread 
to where French material power never existed.” 

This summing up very clearly presents the great fundamental 
contrast between the introvert and extravert psychology, the one 
known through deeds, the other through ideas. So much for the 
reality side of the picture. But we are dealing with the emotional 
introvert and in the French emotionalism associated with the pleasure 
principle is found all that side of French life which delights and 
charms the Anglo-Saxon stranger as well as shocks and bewilders 
him. It is not difficult to prove Freud’s thesis of the intimate con- 
nection between the pleasure principle and the sexual instinct if a 
study is made of the pleasure side of the French character. Nowhere 
is made the frank acknowledgment, without shame or apology, of the 
large part played by the sexual instinct in the pleasure, the charm, 
the beauty and the art of life, as in the French psychology. Nowhere 
perhaps, is found the kaleidoscopic variety of tendencies and char- 
acteristics, all allowed to exist side by side so long as they do not 
interfere with the rights of others, as in the French life. The low- 
est and the highest, the most artistic life and the most sordid realism, 
the highest development of thought and the crudest and hardest 
attitude toward reality itself, all exist together and make up the most 
complete expression of the psychology of the emotional introvert to 
be found in the world today. It is not youthful but mature in as 
complete a sense of the word as England is mature, and presents in 
its culture and character the highest point reached by this type, the 
development of two parallel worlds, one created from the outward 
current of the libido, forced, through the domination of fear and the 
subjective sense of danger, towards actual reality which appears as 
an enemy about to destroy, and the other from the inturning, 
unadapted creative libido associated with the ego, out of which the 
psychological reality is born in forms of art creations, beauty and 
thought. 

In the comparison between the psychology of the United States 
and that of France there is spread clearly before one the essential 
distinctions between these two types. Their sympathy and mutual 
attraction for each other are really the attraction of opposites. 
Examine the characteristics which they seem to possess in common 
and the distinctions in quality will appear at once. The emotionalism 
and responsiveness of the French character compared with the emo- 
tionalism and responsiveness of the American character, the realism 
and practicality of both peoples, the gayety and type of pleasures, all 
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present in their differences the distinctions between the two subjec- 
tive types. The American characteristic of leaping to conclusions 
before any well-defined thought has crystallized, the emotional ideal- 
ism, the consideration of life as a game and the joy in the game, the 
speculation with tomorrow rather than the dealing with the present 
as the fact on which to build the future, the general optimism, the 
responsiveness to all new ideas and methods, and at the same time 
the practical interest and activity in the matter of “ getting on” in 
the material world to the great exclusion of the subjective values of 
art and beauty, are all tendencies which reveal the extravert type in 
his more objective aspect. The general undercurrent of warmth, of 
sympathy and kindliness, also of carelessness, superficiality and law- 
lessness, which are fundamental traits in American psychology, all 
reveal the vast differences between the two subjective types. The 
two French passions, one for fact and one for system, and the devo- 
tion to these, with a deep conservatism underlying all, the love of 
authority, tradition and security, are met by just the opposite reac- 
tions in the American psychology. Hatred of authority, irreverence 
towards tradition, lack of conventionality or fixed system, the general 
haphazard attitude and willingness only to meet the situation of the 
moment, treating it as seems best when it arises, the love of adven- 
ture and taking chances, all belong to the psychology of the subjec- 
tive extravert. The lure of the unexpected and the unknown, the 
hoping for the best while the worst is just at one’s door, the feeling 
expressed by “ God’s in his heaven, all’s well with the world,” will 
be recognized as the philosophy of this type, and expresses the general 
tenor of the psychology of the American nation. 

The American ideal is that of individuality. The French ideal 
is that of the group, the unit of one is the individual, the unit of the 
other is the family. This does not mean that any actual individual 
development in the sense of individuation has been achieved by one 
nation any more than by the other, but the two very opposite ideals 
expressed in conduct and thought reveal very clearly the psychological 
need of each, the conscious expression of the unconscious condition. 

The subjective extravert, feeling the original sensuous attach- 
ment, the emotional connection and bondage with the object, with 
nature and natural life, needs to achieve separation, a greater inde- 
pendence of the object and a more distinctly human relation and 
development, therefore the expression of his intense individualistic 
desire and attitude. The emotional introvert, on the contrary, with 
his feeling of separation, of being alien, and the intense ego-con- 
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sciousness, together with his deep sense of loneliness and isolation 
and the necessity to protect himself, needs to find a connection and 
relationship with the universe, and therefore his intense clinging to 
the natural. human connection, the family. 

The introvert may be said to have won an intellectual independence 
and a higher unity with life through his thought function, but 
remains unredeemed and weak, in the bondage of fear and conflict 
in the emotional realm. . The extravert has won an objective inde- 
pendence through his activity and domination of the forces of nature, 
towards which he feels superior, but his thought is bound fast, in a 
slaverv of sensuous attachment, to the objects of the phenomenal 
world. 


SUMMARY AND GENERAL. DISCUSSION OF THE TYPES 

The recognition of psychological types, and the grouping of 
human beings under these different headings, is not a modern effort. 
Although the classification so far carried out seems to afford a real 
working scheme of great practical value, and in this regard is new, 
nevertheless the many attempts heretofore put forward, and the 
efforts of numbers of observers to arrive at some clear-cut distinction 
of the differences in the so-called “ temperament” of mankind, must 
be recognized. 

The classic division into four temperaments, the sanguine, bilious, 
melancholic and phlegmatic, put forth first by Hippocrates and Galen, 
is the earliest effort to distinguish between the different types of 
behaviors and reactions observed as something more than merely 
individual idiosyncrasy. All the later efforts towards a more definite 
and clear grouping which have come forth since then have been based 
upon these original divisions. But Shand,! who discusses the qual- 
ities of the classical types in his chapter on temperaments and quotes 
from various authors who have written on this subject, shows clearly 
how impossible it is to group living men under these classical head- 
ings according to the behavior and reactions which they were sup- 
posed to represent. For instance, the sanguine might appear to 
approximate my subjective extravert type according to the description 
of Richerand, and the bilious, my emotional introvert, but on closer 
observation the relationship immediately breaks down, for one sees 
that some of the peculiar qualities supposed to characterize each of 
these temperaments can be found in both types. Stewart says, in 


1 Foundations of Character. 
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discussing the bilious temperament, “ They are not impulsive, their 
conclusions are thoughtfully arrived at, nevertheless they are passion- 
ate, jealous, revengeful and unscrupulous.”' = And corresponding 
with this, the sanguine, according to Richerand, are characterized by 
inconstancy, levity and emotional superficiality. Kant says the san- 
guine repent vehemently but their repentance will soon be forgotten, 
they readily make promises but do not fulfill them, etc. The par- 
ticular characteristics of each of these temperaments are summed up 
by Richerand in the statement, “ As love is in the sanguine so is 
ambition in the bilious the governing passion.” * 

Shand subjects the various attributes given by different writers 
to these types to comparison and analysis, and the futility of attempt- 
ing to use these divisions either practically or theoretically becomes 
clearly evident. All one may say about them is that the persistency 
with which they have maintained a living hold on the minds of men 
reveals that the idea that there were some inherent divisions and 
distinctions among human beings which were collective and not indi- 
vidual, and therefore could be classified, possessed the value of a true 
insight, even though the formulation was confused and could not 
practically be confirmed. It is true that both the subjective types 
often exhibit certain tendencies which were formerly attributed to 
the so-called sanguine temperament. The statement that they are 
inconstant in love, unfaithful in friendship, without assuidity and 
responsibility in business, strong in promises and weak in fulfillment, 
may appear to coincide with certain characteristics which I have 
associated with the subjective types. However, the generality of 
these traits as an exclusive description is, of course, not true. The 
salient character tendencies which appear so often distressing and 
disturbing in the human relations of these types to others can all be 
seen in their simple form in the emotions and behavior of the child. 
The same intensity of feeling of joy or grief or anger, with a corre- 
sponding quick forgetfulness or lack of persistency in the affect, the 
quickly changing moods, the alternating states of dependency and 
independence rapidly superceding one another, the wilfulness and 
unreasonable irritations, the desire for immediate satisfaction of 
wishes which cannot brook delay or be postponed for a distant satis- 
faction, likewise the sexual impulses of the child expressed in all the 
childish forms; all these varieties of behavior will be recognized as 


1 Quoted by Shand. 
2 Quoted by Shand in Foundations of Character. 
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playing the largest part in these subjective types, so that one may 
say that their peculiar characteristics lie in the persistency of the 
childish psychology. But this is only another way of saying that 
the distinguishing character reactions lie in their close connection 
with the primary instinctive aspect of the being before the great 
organization and modifications have taken place through training and 
education. It is this primitive nature which we speak of as the col- 
lective unconscious. But this does not by any means account for all 
the differences because one finds in children themselves all the dis- 
tinctions of type which I have described for the adult. Subjective 
types only allow us to see in their psychic reactions and behavior 
the attributes and distinctions which are concealed through repres- 
sion, training and modification in the other types, but which certainly 
exist underneath largely unchanged, and are even capable of reveal- 
ing their naked presence under certain conditions of stress or in 
abnormal states. Therefore, even among the two opposite types 
most definitely and concretely described by writers, the bilious and 
the sanguine, there can be found no approach to the types I have 
described or even to the general division of extravert and introvert 
mechanism, upon which my type classification is based. 

The establishment of these distinct psychological types and their 
extreme and very opposite reactions and behavior in the presence 
of a similar environment brings with it the problem of their cause or 
their mode of origin. We hear the ordinary speech declare that this 
child has a difficult, or an easy, agreeable disposition, as though it 
were an individual affair and often as though there was some personal 
choice in the matter. These type distinctions are found everywhere 
and among all classes in society from the high to the low, and even 
in the same family there may be found all types represented. Indeed, 
it is more rare than otherwise to find the same types follow each 
other in successive births. It is much more likely that the easy, out- 
going, responsive child will be followed by the reserved, shy and 
difficult one, or vice versa. Neither does sex play any part in the 
problem of type distinctions; the passive, thoughtful, reserved type 
is as likely to be the boy, and the active, aggressive and outgoing 
personality the girl, as is the reverse. 

Although the effects of environment and experience play a very 
great role in determining the future tendencies and development of 
the child, nevertheless these influences are confined more to the 
conscious and outer crust of the individual, to his conscious attitudes 
and conduct, his habits of action and thought under ordinary and 
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simple conditions. They do not fundamentally alter the natural 
psychic processes of the individual, which beneath all the coverings 
and outer appearances maintains its inner integrity. This is popu- 
larly recognized by the expression, “ Civilization is only skin deep.” 
Therefore, while the surface reactions of many individuals appear 
to determine them very definitely as belonging to this type or to that, 
this is often deceiving and a cause of much confusion, for the atti- 
tude is one unconsciously assumed because of the prevailing family 
or national psychology, or because of an unconscious overdetermined 
effort at compensation for the onesidedness which appears undesir- 
able. A careful study, however, will reveal the gaps and irrecon- 
cilable tendencies which normally have no part in the type assumed, 
and soon there appear the evidences of a reaction mechanism beneath 
which the real psychological type to which the individual belongs 
becomes clear. At the same time his difficulties may be found to lie 
in the fact that he has been trying to live a psychological complex 
not his own. 

It is the recognition, therefore, of the profound inherency of the 
type distinctions that causes the problem of their genesis to become 
an important one, and we are forced to ask ourselves how do these 
differences arise and what psychological processes are involved? 

The basic types can be said to be born, not made, and only by 
going back to the cradle, where all the tvpes which I have described 
can be found, and there studying the differences in the psychic 
responses to similar stimuli in the earliest period, can one hope to gain 
an insight into the psychological distinctions evidenced in behavior 
and attitude. There are, it is true, countless people who are largely 
undifferentiated, vague and undefined in their outlines, who are 
exceedingly difficult to classify, but even among these careful obser- 
vation will reveal the beginnings of differentiation along definite type 
lines. 

Just as there are great differences in the physical structure of the 
body, there exist the greatest differences in responses to the stimuli 
that impinge upon the senses. All receive the experiences through 
the same set of organs, but the utilization and assimilation of those 
impressions differs as widely as the anatomical structure of the body 
and produces a greater effect upon the relation of the individual to 
his environment. The awakening out of the original undifferentiated 
state is rapid or slower, the separation between the inner self-originat- 
ing processes, the urges, and the reacting mechanism which deals 
with the incoming sensations is less or more definite, in various indi- 
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viduals. We see these distinctions marked in such ordinary processes 
as the manner of awakening out of a normal sleep. Some are imme- 
diately alert and aware of themselves and their surroundings, others 
are heavy and awaken with difficulty, only slowly detaching them- 
selves from their preoccupation with their inner processes and 
becoming oriented to their external environment. 

The human being at birth is in a completely subjective state, and 
has not yet awakened from the primary unconscious condition of the 
intrauterine state, where subject and object are undifferentiated. 
The function of sensation, with the perceptions it arouses, precedes 
the beginning of real consciousness and the object is not perceived 
as separate from the subject, for the psychic functions are in a con- 
dition of undifferentiation, potentially available but not actually, and 
the larger part of the early period of normal infancy is spent in the 
unconscious state of sleep. Although this condition approximates, 
as nearly as is possible outside of the mother’s body, the prebirth 
state, nevertheless the great primary rent in the completely subjective 
state and condition of physical continuity with the mother has been 
made by birth. The introduction of the child to the external stimuli 
and the sensations arising from them playing upon its passivity has 
necessitated a reaction. As the outer stimulation of the senses and 
the physical urges increase, consciousness of pleasantness and 
unpleasantness arises and there gradually awakens that specifically 
human sense of self-awareness. The separation of subject and 
object has begun. Perhaps nowhere in literature can there be found 
a clearer or more beautiful description of this elementary process 
than is presented by Karl Joel:! “ Life begins with the disintegration 
of the original condition, history begins with the banishment from 
Paradise ’’ (the primary condition in the womb), “the soul awakens 
with the original sin, with the rent, which disturbs its unity, with the 
shock which shakes its balance. * * * The dull original con- 
dition changes as sensibility and urge appear with feeling out of the 
indifferent unity. Sensibility and urge are the differing functions, 
the soul in its passive and active variation. Sensibility is already 
sensibility from change, urge is already urge to change. The original 
experience has a more objective side in sensation, a more subjective 
side in feeling, and in this way it gradually leads, there toward com- 
prehension of the object, towards world-consciousness, here toward 
the comprehension of the subject, toward self-consciousness, and both 


1Seele und Welt. 
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become oriented and climb upward together. * * * ‘ Where am 
1?’ asks he who is awakening from sleep, and he becomes oriented 
as he alienates himself fromm his environment, and his environment 
from the larger world. To awaken means to be able to distinguish.” 

It would seem that in this primary shock of birth might be found 
an important factor bearing upon the great distinction between the 
two major divisions of extravert and introvert.! 

The introvert seems to have experienced the more profound shock 
of the wrench from the protecting peace and harmony of the womb; 
the forcible rending of the physical continuity appears to have been 
more disturbing; that is, the sensation of the change, the pain and 
pressure have had a deeper effect on his organism, therefore the 
assimilation of the experience has been more difficult. The immedt- 
ate and present situation is unpleasant, painful and disliked, and 
therefore the great contrast is produced between what was and what 
is. What was has become a memory imprint, which can be recovered 
only by turning away from what is. 

Freud calls attention to the process of birth as being the first 
experience of fear in the life of the individual, and suggests that this 
primal fear reaction has become the prototype for the effect of 
danger to life and ever afterward is repeated within us as the model 
of fear. These two elementary experiences, first of the psychic 
impression of comfort (paradise), and secondly of fear (evil) appear 
to be carried together and stamped on the soul of a large group of 
persons. The last impression, the fear and terror, the danger to the 
self, appears in the emotional introvert type to overwhelm and dom- 
inate the primary sensation of well-being, the paradise state, and the 
emotion thus evoked continues as a more or less permanent attitude 
throughout life, and becomes the model of the reaction of the 
organism to all future demands of the outer environment. 

The opposite type of individual, the subjective extravert, carries 
the primary feeling of paradise with him into the outer world, and 
birth terrors seem to have had little effect upon his primary psychic 
condition. He projects his paradise feeling upon the objects of reality 
with which he identifies himself, expecting the same happy relation- 
ship as he originally possessed in the womb. The introvert has left 


1 To be sure this would not eliminate the original biological basis, for when 
we postulate a greater or less sensitivity of the organism the problem of the ir- 
ritability of all cell structure confronts us. Therefore, even if this first 
great experience of life has effected a different impression on different, 
organisms, the why of this must be ultimately biologically explained. 
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his paradise behind—it is only a memory to which he harks back 
longingly—the secondary impression, the fear, is the dominant and 
ever present one. The extravert bears his paradise with him, from 
which even birth has not sufficed to banish him. He goes confidently 
into the world, wrapped in his original state of bliss, which now 
appears as feeling phantasy, sure that his wishes will be attainable 
in the not far distant future. The world is a friendly place for him, 
while for the introvert it is a place of unknown terrors. The latter 
occupies the major part of his energy in the effort to force himself 
to assimilate the sensations from the external world and to placate 
and soften the effects of existence. 

We know that the most important and active psychic function 
for the newborn child is that of sensation. Through the sensory 
apparatus he becomes aware of the existence of an external world, 
and through it he perceives that which is pleasant and that which is 
disagreeable. Besides this tendency to react to the incoming stimuli 
the organism possesses a capacity for independent action based on 
self-originating impulses, and therefore, theoretically, we have two 
distinct processes, the capacity for action and the capacity for 
reaction.! 

Now it is conceivable that in one organism the capacity for action 
could be stronger, and in another the capacity for reaction. In other 
words, one individual would be more sensitive to the effect of sensa- 
tions coming from without, and another more affected by the self- 
generated impulses arising within the organism itself, and as an 
actual fact that is just what we find when we are able to analyze out 
the separate tendencies. 

The organism in whom the incoming sensations are assimilated 
easily and without too intense a reaction, and in whom the inde- 
pendent urge of the self-originating impulses is fully equal to or 


1] am aware that the majority of modern biologists and psychologists 
refer only to reaction distinguishing merely as to inner or outer stimuli, 
but it seems to me more true descriptively of the actual happenings to make 
a distinction here between the two processes. For instance, one can be shut 
away from the presence of any outer stimulus to eating. Nevertheless, in 
course of time hunger will arise within the organism, forcing direct action 
and effort to appease it. This I would call an urge, while the response which 
arises from the stimulus of the sense perception of food I would call a 
reaction. If I am moved to some definite action by an idea originating from 
an impulse arising within myself, that is a self originating urge, but if I 
am moved because that urge or stimulus to action arises from without, I 
call it a reaction. 
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stronger than those coming in from without can assert itself, can act 
as well as be acted upon. The assimilation of the experience pro- 
ceeds without overwhelming the organism by its power, and the ego 
being able to maintain itself does not protest but goes to meet the 
object, blending itself with it and acting upon it. There is a kind of 
identity formed between the objects perceived and the experiencing 
organism, so that its self-originating energy finds its expression in 
the manipulation of the object itself. Perception is in the greatest 
degree occupied with the objects which rouse the sensation, for feel- 
ing which mediates between subject and object is made to serve the 
object. Conscious perception of the ego does not exist independently 
to any degree because the ego becomes blended with the object and 
functions through the object. This mode of adaptation is somewhat 
analogous to the primitive type found in lower forms of life, where 
the ego is undifferentiated from the total subject, except that here it 
is the subject with which the ego is identified and there is no domina- 
tion of the object. This particular process of functioning character- 
izes the extraverted types in general. Where the balance in the rela- 
tion between the active, outgoing, self-originating urge of the 
organism, and the energy occupied in reacting to and assimilating 
the stimuli from without, is just enough weighted on the side of the 
independence of the organism to allow it to utilize for its own pur- 
poses the objects which produce the sensations, adapting to them or 
actively reshaping and moulding them, we have the entity that I call 
the simple extravert type. There are, however, differing degrees of 
response and a varying tendency of the independent urges of the 
organism to greater or less activity, all belonging to the extravert 
mechanism. This difference, with the accompanying use of the 
various functions of sensation and thought, feeling and intuition in 
the service of adaptation, produces the great distinctions found among 
individuals even though belonging to the same general type. In the 
large group of individuals possessing the extravert mechanism who 
show characteristics sufficiently marked to separate them from the 
simple extravert type, and whom I have designated subjective extra- 
vert, the main organic distinction appears to be a kind of overflowing 
of the energy belonging to the self-generated urges which overwhelm 
the more or less passively received sensations from the environment 
and the reaction thereto.' The balance is thrown far over on the 


1In reality I know it is impossible to separate the organism and its 
environment. They are two aspects of the same life process, but there is a 
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side of the independent urges of the organism and the energy asso- 
ciated with these impulses joyously reaches out past any mere reac- 
tions to outer stimuli, endowing and coloring the objects of the outer 
world with the rainbow tints belonging to the subjective aspect of this 
organism. Instead of the simple adaptation to the objective world 
as it is, more or less, and quite overlooking the actual conditions of 
the situation, which mean difficulty as well as pleasure, this type in 
contradistinction to the simple extravert projects upon the object the 
glowing attributes and qualities which he wishes and expects. As a 
result of his own lavish outflow of libido, which carries everything 
before it for a certain distance, these personalities are able to infect 
and influence their surroundings and others so that the objects and 
situations frequently respond to and take on the character and qual- 
ity with which they are endowed. Many young children do this to 
a greater or less extent, but this type is actually able to continue in 
adult life to clothe reality with the desired attributes created by the 
wish fulfilling phantasies of the subject, which belong primarily to 
the state of early omnipotence, characteristic of the ideal infant. The 
difficulties with which all achievement is beset are not considered by 
this type, but only the end desired, which appears quite obtainable 
through the activity of the wish fulfilling imagery projected upon the 
situation. However, this ideal condition in which wishes appear 
true cannot last long. for reality itself, in the form of the objects or 
situations, makes demands and claims upon the individual to which 
he must submit if he is to gain his desires. It is this problem, in 
this type occurring secondarily, or as the after effect, instead of the 
primary one, that causes the characteristic sadness and loss of 
interest in the object of reality which just before had been all absorb- 
ing, and this brings about the corresponding perception of the sub- 
ject. This perception of the subject occurring for the first time 
following the primary perception of the object permits the uncon- 
scious feeling of inferiority and inadequacy in the face of the over- 
whelming power of reality, to become conscious. It is in this way 





distinction between the human being and other living organisms in nature. 
They merely adapt but do not dominate. An analogy to the way I am using 
the conception of environment acting upon the organism can be more clearly 
found in the relation between the ocean and the shore. The waves are con- 
tinuously beating upon the shore and encroaching through carrying away the 
sand bit by bit. If the shore were as active it would attempt to build itself 
up higher and projecting into the sea successfully resist its invasion and 
create more land. 
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that the ego gains a perception of the subject and wins the subjective 
function of intuition as an aid-in its adaptation to the outer world. 
It is the characteristic subjectivity of this type of extravert which 
causes its behavior often to appear similar to, and in certain aspects 
difficult to distinguish from the other subjective group, which is 
really its polar opposite. However, the basis from which it functions 
is that of a true extravert mechanism. 

Although the loss of interest in the object caused by the demands 
of the reality produces a movement towards the subject, an intro- 
version, and the consequent perception of the subjective conditions, 
this does not last long on account of the dominance of the self- 
originating impulses which must impress their creative power upon 
the world. Either a real effort is made to meet the situation as well 
as to take it by storm, and thus bring a fulfillment in reality of the 
dream, or, as is more frequent, the interest is transferred to some- 
thing else which again is clothed with the nebulous veil of illusion in 
which lies all promise, but as vet little fulfillment. Besides this gen- 
eral tendency to envelop the objects of the external world with the 
subjectively creative phantasies, this type may also leave the objective 
world as much alone as is possible, making no effort to bring the 
rich phantasies into reality, but living instead in an entirely phantastic 
and ideal world to which all the libido is given. This is made the 
object to which the strongest feelings are attached and where the 
ideals of love, beauty and goodness reign. The relation to this self- 
created object is the same as to the real objects of sense in the 
external world, with the difference that the former have no inde- 
pendent demands or qualities to which one must submit. Therefore 
no adequate grasp of the real world is attained and very little, if any, 
development of the thought function which is emotionalized to the 
greatest degree. The psychology of this type is dominated under all 
conditions by the two subjective functions of feeling and intuition, 
and in these latter members of the group their psychic relation to life 
is found analogous to that of the child who is still in a happy paradise. 
Women who do not have to meet the actual difficulties of life in the 
outer world are the ones who carry this attitude farthest and provide 
those “ spiritual ” lives which belong to the natural saints. 

At the opposite pole, although still belonging to the extraverted 
division, there is the other group characterized by their complete 
objectivity, the objective extravert. That is, instead of projecting 
subjectively created possibilities onto the world of reality, and finding 
response to wishes through its idealization, sense impressions are 
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received and reacted to directly as a simple equation without any 
particular feeling response. The function of feeling is scarcely 
separated out from the original undifferentiated state of the psyche, 
and therefore the perception is limited to the simple recognition of 
the sensory stimulus. The absence of the subjective functions of 
feeling and intuition renders the reaction between the subject and 
object a process quite analogous to a mechanical reflex, and the 
experiencing subject perceives the stimulating object in its simplest 
terms, as something just pleasant or unpleasant, good or bad, injuri- 
ous or useful. In other words, the fine gradations, the higher psychic 
perceptions, which arise through the subjective functions, are non- 
existent, and the report of the senses is the sole guide for the organ- 
ism in its relation to the outer world. As a means of simple organic 
satisfaction no more is needed. These people are popularly referred 
to as “ lacking in imagination,” and generally have simple and con- 
crete minds without subtleties. They are beyond all others the real- 
ists and wish to limit everyone to their view of the world, and at the 
same time they are in the most complete unredeemed sensual bondage 
to the external object. This is due to the major utilization of the 
objective function of sensation as the chief means of adaptation and 
satisfaction of the organism, and the degree of concreteness and 
objectivity depends upon how exclusively this function dominates 
consciousness. 

From this discussion of these psychological processes it will clearly 
appear that the main distinctions between the three extravert types 
is largely a matter of emphasis and differentiation of functions and, 
therefore, among actual people all gradations may be found so that 
they imperceptibly run into one another. 

We now turn to the other psychological type, the simple introvert, 
where the major emphasis is found on just the opposite mechanism. 
In these children it would appear that incoming stimuli from the 
external world overwhelm the primary and passive capacity of per- 
ception, and thus the sense impressions make such a profound effect 
upon the organism that it can only react and attempt assimilation; 
the other process, that of the self-generated activity, the independent 
urge of the organism is correspondingly overshadowed and prevented 
from direct action. A concrete illustration of this conception would 
be that of a person on whom blows were being rained in such rapid 
succession and strength that the chief effort of the victim could only 
be centered on defending, protecting his hody and warding off the 
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blows from his most vulnerable parts. He cannot find opportunity 
to become the attacker in kind because the blows continue ceaselessly. 
Aggressive action is inhibited. Only if he can discover some subter- 
fuge, some indirect method of a different character, can he hope to 
gain an opportunity to assert himself. 

This is just what appears to happen in the type | am describing. 
The outward expression in action of the inner self-originating 
impulses being inhibited through the overpowering effect of the sen- 
sations coming from without and the necessity of reaction to them, 
the energy belonging to the urges accumulates and this produces the 
attempt to find another path for its expression, which shall be a sub- 
stitute for the path of action. Instead of the accumulating energy 
remaining choked and blocked until sufficient power is gained to 
allow it to force its way past the incoming sensations, it searches out 
another mode for itself, and gradually the function of thought 
becomes the carrier of the libido belonging to the ego. In this way 
the ego wins for itself a path over which the active independent urge 
of the organism can travel, and at the same time it can perceive and 
consider itself, and thus preserve itself from being overwhelmed by 
the sense impressions of the external world which now are less 
effective. This is active thought, and it is used by its possessors as 
a means of adaptation and of dominating the outer sense impressions 
of the environment in exactly the same way as the process of direct 
action operates in the extravert type. In this case perception is in 
the largest degree occupied with the subject, the ego, which is per- 
ceived independent of and even as antagonistic to the object and 
separate from the thought images, for feeling is in the service of the 
subject. 

1This implies primarily a continuation of the original preoccupation of 
the libido with the self which is never relinquished for the purpose of 
conquering the world without. This inability to satisfactorily transfer the 
libido can be conceived to have as its external determinant the primary shock 
and insult of birth which has so profoundly affected the organism, that the 
alienation persisted, fed by the continuous demands of adaptation required 
by the external environment. This could cause that intense ego conscious- 
ness and attitude of continuous protection against the external object which 
characterizes the type. Thus the energy of the natural self originating urges 
is partly diverted to the defence of self instead of obtaining the satisfaction 
needed through direct action upon the environment. This attitude of defence 
is expressed through the apparently lessened response to the environment, 
and shows itself in the generally negative attitude assumed as the first re- 
action towards all initiative and enterprises proposed by others. 
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By this means it is possible for the energies of the self-generated 
urges of the organism as a whole to be so utilized that no over- 
accumulation of this energy takes place—the function of thought has 
achieved its supremacy among the other possible means of adaptation 
and becomes for this type the one most adequate for the purpose. 
This is the true introvert type. He has achieved a fairly smooth 
adjustment between the mechanisms of reaction to outer stimuli and 
the inner self-generated forces demanding independent action, through 
the function of thought. Because of thus finding an objective mode 
of activity operating on the mental plane satisfactory to the purpose, 
following the law of the least expenditure of effort (the law of parsi- 
mony), the other possible ways of adapting to the external impres- 
sions and asserting power over them, the subjective ways of feeling 
and intuition are left relatively undeveloped and unused except as 
they apply to the ego and the thought objects created by the subject. 

Beside the simple introvert type, there are the others referred to 
as the emotional introvert and objective introvert. The objective 
introvert differs from the above description in the degree of em- 
phasis and differentiation of function. Like his brother, the objec- 
tive extravert, he is distinguished by the high value given to the 
function of sensation. The sensory perceptions are practically the 
sole means of discrimination, and all delicate shadings and nuances 
belonging either to the subject or to the object are unperceived, for 
these can only be grasped through feeling. The thought function is 
used exclusively in the service of reality for the purpose of adaptation 
and as a means of gaining power for the ego instead of in ideal con- 
structions and philosophies. The subjective functions of feeling and 
intuition are quite undifferentiated and exist in their original form 
quite primitive in character, although apparently they may be non- 
existent. The object is not recognized as possessing any rights of its 
own or else a slavish submission to the object may exist. Introverts 
of this type in whom the process of development is active gain their 
personal value generally through a highly organized and differen- 
tiated function of thought which may be very profound but heavy, 
due to the absence of the subjective qualities. The objective extra- 
vert, on the contrary, may develop a fine, discriminatory quality in 
the function of sensation, while his thought possesses the same char- 
acter as is general for the extravert types, minus the lightening and 
delicate quality which can arise from the play of the subjective func- 
tions. Therefore it will be inclined to be dry, brittle, hard and 
superficial in quality, lacking in profundity. 
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Exactly opposite from this type whose lack is so great in the 
feeling realm is the emotional introvert. I suggested that the simple 
introvert type, characterized by his use of the function of thought as 
the major means of adaptation and active self-expression, with the 
function of feeling in the service of the ego, came to this adaptation 
through his inability to gain expression for his independent self- 
generated urges through the primitive path of direct action. With 
the finding and proper use of the thought mechanism, which is made 
the bridge to action, he can become quite well adapted and a stable 
personality. Not so the emotional introvert. Owing, perhaps, to a 
greater sensitivity of the organism and consequently a greater inten- 
sity of reaction to the overwhelming character of the stimuli from the 
external world beginning with the primary fear, the self-originated 
urges are dominated and dammed up in greater degree, so that neither 
the path of direct action nor of substitute action through thought can 
play the dominating role that they do in each of the simple types. 
Instead, the energy belonging to the urges accumulates and mounts 
increasingly. This energy, prevented from adequate action by fear 
and the overpowering effect of the incoming sensations from the 
external world which appear as an attack from without, is forced 
inward so that the subjective functions are awakened to a much 
greater activity than in the simple introvert type. The great need 
of the organism for independent self-assertion forces the ego sharply 
away from the outer alien object, from which it becomes widely 
separated and compels it to seek in all directions for help in its 
extremity. This brings up the subjective function of intuition, 
which is a means of inner perception just as the objective function of 
sensation is a means of outer perception. With the thought process 
active as in the true introvert, but insufficient to satisfy the increasing 
pressure of the libido, a part of which still clings to the primitive 
mode of direct action, the pressure finally becomes strong enough to 
burst through with a greater intensity and emphasis than the situation 
requires. Its purpose, however, is the drowning out or overpowering 
of the incoming sense impressions from the outer objects of reality, 
and the assertion of its own right to independent functioning through 
direct action. Feeling is in the service of the subject, and the object 
also to a certain extent, according as the introverted or extraverted 
mechanism is active. The extraversion really appears as a protest 
against the overwhelming of the organism by the incoming sensations, 
being attacked from the world without, instead of as the free natural 
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activity of the extravert types, therefore there is nearly always a great 
sense of being alien and insecure, and this feeling of strangeness is 
characteristic of this type. However, the ego finally triumphs, but 
only for a short time, for the effort made and the great amount of 
energy expended depletes the accumulated supply, and these moods 
of great activity, both through thought and directly in action, give 
way gradually to the former sense of incapacity and inability to handle 
the never ceasing incoming impressions and consequent reactions of 
the organism. The same inner process of seeking a way of escape 
and an independent expression for the organism itself then begins all 
over again. Although for this type, as for the true introvert, the 
path of thought is found as a rule, for even though quite undeveloped, 
the mental mechanism functions definitely in the same way. Neverthe- 
less it cannot serve the purpose satisfactorily. There is always the de- 
sire for the method of direct action through which the organism can 
impress its wishes on the world. Therefore there is pressed into 
the service of the ego all functions which are dominated by the active 
energy of the urges. Unable to win this satisfaction easily, the 
feeling of antagonism and enmity towards the world increases, the 
phantasies enlarge and the sense of alienation deepens. Due to this 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, all functions in turn may be used for 
gaining the sense of power, so that in this type the “ will to power ” 
is found in active and perpetual operation. 

The thought function bears an entirely different character in the 
two types of extravert and introvert, as does the relation to the 
object, the extraversion. Thought does not arise in the extravert 
as a means of giving expression to his organic self-directing impulses, 
the urges, for they have found their expression in directly overcoming 
and dominating the sense impressions of the environment, and have 
gained their satisfaction through acting immediately upon the objects 
and conditions. Thought, however, is an inherent capacity or func- 
tion of man regardless of type, and therefore has claims of its own. 
It functions to explain the whys and wherefores, to describe his 
experience and to relate him to the universe. Only when he is con- 
fronted with situations which he cannot master through direct action 
upon them, and through his feeling for the object, does he use thought 
to help him find a practical way out. It is an instrument in the service 
of action, instead of a substitute for action, or a value in itself, as is 
its meaning for the introvert. When the extravert becomes a thinker 
the energy used for thought must be abstracted from the action 
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process, and its difficulty in becoming abstract and existing for itself 
may be likened to the difficulty of the introvert in expressing himself 
in direct action. However, when thought becomes supreme in the 
extravert, his human relation to the object can become as inadequate 
and abstract as that of the introvert thinker. 

The thought function of the introvert is used primarily in the 
adaptive processes for without the thought function he could not 
manage at all. It concerns itself with the welfare of the ego, and 
that which affects its position in the world. Secondarily, it creates 
ideas and concepts of its own, having no relation to facts, postulates 
abstractions and ideal conditions, and obeys wholly other laws than 
those belonging to external sensible reality. No introvert could ever 
say with William James, “ My thinking is first and last and always 
for the sake of my doing.” 

In the subjective extravert type, however, the thought function 
is occupied with the feeling perception of the object, its idealization, 
and its translation into form; for its facts are generally clothed 
with a luminous veil which softens their harsh outlines. Therefore, 
the thinking of this type also belongs to the tender-minded class 
equally with that of the simple introvert. The objective types, both 
introvert and extravert, come under the category of the tough- 
minded types, for both treat their material in similar manner, al- 
though the character of the material may differ. Both lack the 
subjective functions which are in an original undifferentiated state 
in the unconscious or, through the experience of life the beginning 
of differentiation has disappeared, and.these functions play no further 
part in the psychic activity. 

We know that among the psychic functions, supremacy of the 
intellect coincides with order, form and lucidity passing into rigidity 
and formalism when feeling is excluded. Supremacy of feeling, 
on the contrary, gives emotional expression and coincides with 
freedom, originality, caprice, phantasy and mysticism, often passing 
into extravagance and vagueness when not disciplined by the intellect 
or by life’s experiences. Supremacy of intuition which frequently 
characterizes the subjective types gives those flashes of wisdom in 
thought which leads to new ideas, brilliant conceptions or bizarre 
notions, or gives those striking and brilliant strokes of action, of 
audacious daring and unexpected movement which lead to a trium- 
phant result or to complete catastrophe. 

This does not mean, however, that these tendencies are created 
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by the function of thought or by the function of feeling; rather 
they are psychic attributes and modes of response, all of which are 
present to some degree in other organisms in nature and which 
arise as an expression of the particular organism in relation to the 
external world. This in turn leads to the supremacy of the particu- 
lar function which then becomes the habitual mode of adaptation of 
the individual, manifesting itself in all the activities and expressions 
of his life. 

The great psychic distinctions in the individual types which I have 
attempted to describe and classify can aid in arriving at a compre- 
hension of the differences in the thought and perceptions found 
amongst people of all sorts, and more particularly will throw a 
light upon the intellectual leaders of mankind. the scientists, philoso- 
phers, statesmen and artists. 

For these groups are more highly individualized and, therefore, 
their type characteristics are more clearly defined, and the positive 
values belonging to the special function emphasized in the life, are 
most obvious. Also the weaknesses belonging to the inferior, be- 
cause less developed, functions are more repressed or only evident 
under certain conditions or circumstances. 

The breaking up of the great collective humanity into smaller 
groups, the types, which although still collective, nevertheless allow 
some orientation towards the differences and the development of 
what might be called a type individualism. In this way the strongest 
desire of the human being, i. e., to be an individual, attain individua- 
tion, is not thwarted or ignored. Instead, by gaining the knowledge 
that many of the attitudes and reactions which we have considered 
most individual impressions of ourselves, are actually type charac- 
teristics, and not individual at all, we should be stimulated to discover 
in what particulars, our actual individuality is manifested. For to 
some degree it is present in every one, and there is thus rendered 
possible a further achievement along the path towards a real in- 
dividuation which ultimately attaining a collectivistic relationship to 
humanity instead of a collective one, is the higher goal of the human 
individual. 


31 Gramercy Park. 








A PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL STUDY OF KNUT HAMSUN’S 
“ HUNGER ” 


By GrReGorY STRAGNELL, M.D. 
NEW YORK 


In this study I shall consider the principal character of Knut 
Hamsun’s Hunger(1) as a patient and present an explanation of some 
of the underlying mechanisms which caused his strange behavior. 
In a similar study, that of Franz Molnar’s Liliom,(2) I discussed the 
question of sadistic behavior. The study of Hunger leads to a 
consideration of the other side of the medallion, masochism. The 
two conditions are always associated, vet in one instance the aggres- 
sion will predominate and in the other the suppression of the sadistic 
impulse causes the masochism alone to be seen—on the surface. 

There is little plot in Hunger. We see the introspective thoughts 
of a hungry man seeking employment. Some of Dostoevsky’s works 
resemble this one, yet they usually move forward while in Hunger 
we only see the principal character moving in an ever narrowing 
circle, with final flight on a foreign vessel. The hero tries to write 
and lives in one squalid hovel after another. Glimpses of life among 
the lowly are caught here and there. \Vhenever a bit of money is 
secured for services or in an inadvertent, illicit manner, or as a loan 
or gift, a method is always found to dispose of it in a rapid, ap- 
parently irrational manner. Whenever success is threatening either 
in the achievement of the love object or of security in the form of 
money or employment, an unconscious withdrawal is seen. Step by 
step misery and want, hunger and pain, creep up and overtake. 

A casual reading makes it seem that circumstances were always 
adverse. A careful reading shows that there was a constant search 
for complete dependence—complete and abject poverty. An effort 
is made to be rid of the last farthing, the last button. Knowing 
this, we are obliged to substitute understanding for pity. The 
patient is unconsciously striving to accomplish his own downfall. 
How then are we going to reconcile this with the idea that each 
person is constantly striving to better his condition? What folly 
this, the man trying to bring suffering and pain upon himself? 


Yes, and doing it for a purpose. Herein lies the secret of one of 
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the mechanisms of masochism. There is a purpose behind it all. 
Even the disconnected ramblings of the psychotic serve a purpose— 
for him. 

The complete poverty our patient was seeking served to gratify, 
symbolically, certain infantile cravings. He was trving to place 
himself in a state of complete dependence on the father. But where 
is the father? No mention is made of a father in the text. We 
shall find many fathers in the text—father imagos. Every man in 
any position of power, even comparative power, was a father. He 
tried to please these fathers; he hated them and loved them; he 
feared and groveled before them; he found a father wherever he 
turned and constantly he sought new fathers. In an attempt to 
relive his childhood he tried to please his mother (love object) by 
suppressing his sexuality. He found sexual pleasure from the sup- 
pression. He attempted to relive his pregenital sexual period by 
means of the impotence which showed in his love life and his work 
life. For was he not impotent in his childhood? Did he not have 
sexual cravings in his youth which he could not fulfill? In his 
youth he realized that the rival for the mother’s affection was the 
father. In order to please the mother he must give way to the 
father; he must surrender the mother to the father; he must sur- 
render all women to the father; he must prostrate himself before 
the father for having wronged him in his first wish to possess the 
mother. To be a child again! That was the wish. To be a child 
meant dependence, complete dependence, on the father. His pov- 
erty and misery would gain the pity of the mother. He wanted 
attention and affection. 

In giving up the love object (mother) to the more powerful rival 
(father) in early childhood a feeling of inferiority is manifest. 
This inferiority is stressed in each instance when the triangular pat- 
tern of the family, which is constantly sought, is repeated. The 
feeling of inadequacy, once established, leads each impotent effort to 
a surrender of the love object. A feeling of hatred for the power- 
ful father is bred which underlies each move. This feeling of hatred 
is suppressed, for there is also a feeling of admiration for the 
successful rival. 

In the sadist the hate mechanism is on the surface, while the 
prostration before the father is suppressed. In both types in times 
of stress the suppression breaks forth, for the sadist frequently 
suicides, prostrating himself before the hated rival, and the masochist 
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vents his wrath cursing God the father—the one responsible for all 
his misery, impotence and suffering. The masochist also suicides— 
slowly. In both cases the regression, in an attempt to reach the rosy 
days of childhood, leads to destruction and death. The ways of 
suicide of the masochist are many. They may be hunger, or tuber- 
culosis, starvation or gastric ulcer. In masochism, as in sadism, the 
hate mechanism with its underlying symbolism of red is most ap- 
parent. In both Liliom(3) and Hunger practically the only color 
mentioned is red. 

I have assumed that hunger did not cause the irresponsible 
behavior of our patient. Hunger did not cause his delirium which 
in turn was responsible for his queer behavior. In the unconscious 
there was a definite goal—poverty. The hunger was incidental, a 
concomitant of the state of complete impotence which he was seek- 
ing. The hunger caused pain and the pleasure came from the pain. 
An infantile pleasure to be sure, and always the real goal was hidden 
from the patient. This may seem strange, yet it is better to assign 
a reason for madness, especially when so much proof is thrust upon 
us if we but take the trouble to try and understand. It is easy 
enough to say the man was hungry and did not knew what he did. 
This tells us nothing. We want to know what the patient was trying 
to accomplish. This attitude we must always take if we are to 
understand the neuroses or the psychoses. An effort is always made 
to accomplish something. Only since Freud showed this to be true 
have we been able to understand this guiding principle. Our object 
is to find the goal which is sought, only then can we show that the 
goal is a false one; that in striving to relive the days of carefree 
youth, to hold back the hands of time, to snatch at a blissful moment. 
the patient is endangering the welfare of his entire organism. The 
gratification of certain segmental infantile cravings means retreat 
from reality and life. Life to the neurotic is still a cast of the old 
values of reality, therefore he cannot adjust himself to his surround- 
ings. In this way we first realize that something is wrong. At 
times the neurotic realizes this as well, then he comes to us seeking 
for a better understanding of what he is trying to do. Usually he 
blames circumstances. But when he sees what his unconscious is 
trying to do, when its hidden purposes are revealed, he will make 
a new adjustment and meet life on a new basis. He will find himself. 
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Cotor SYMBOLISM 


I have spoken of the underlying sadism which is always present 
in masochistic states. Red is a constant symbolism associated with 
sadism. Red appears many times in Hunger, more frequently by 
far than any other color. Of all the furniture in a room, a red chair. 
His love object he always sees in a red gown, a red spot in the 
carpet, red roses . . . always red. It might be argued that the eye 
defect made the red more apparent to our patient, for we are told 
that he was very near sighted and wore glasses. We should also 
remember that red might have a special affective significance to him 
on account of some early association. These points should be con- 
sidered. Yet such overwhelming evidence is given to support the 
general use of red by sadists and masochists that we are led to 
believe it has a universal, even racial significance. Blood, force, 
cruelty, anger, even the punishment for all these cravings by hell- 
fire, always has red as the symbolic color. Fire is the most common 
means of purification by lustration—again the red. 

The first mention of red comes when we are given a description 
of his barren quarters. ‘“‘ The only thing I had to divert myself 
with was a little red rocking chair, in which | used to sit in the 
evenings and doze and muse on all manner of things.” The descrip- 
tion of the entire room makes no mention of any other color. This 
mention of red gives us little clue to the value of the color for the 
patient. 

The next reference to red gives us a better insight into the signifi- 
cance it held for the patient. We find him wandering about penni- 
less, trying to pawn a blanket. He comes to the marketplace where 
potted plants are sold. ‘‘ The heavy crimson roses—the leaves of 
which glowed blood-like and moist in the damp morning—made me 
envious, and tempted me sinfully to snatch one, and I inquired the 
price of them merely as an excuse to approach as near to them as 
possible.” The blood-like leaves. He wanted to snatch one, yet it 
wasasin. This was his attitude toward life. He felt that to satisfy 
his cravings was sinful. The desire must be repressed. This was 
his attitude toward his love object, to his work. He would approach 
as near as possible, without committing the sin, make an excuse and 
shuffle away. This he did in every instance. All is symbolized in 
his attitude toward the blood red rose. Desire, sinfulness, repression 
and remorse. Havelock Ellis(4) tells us that the Greeks appear 
to have found in the rose an image of the feminine labia and that 
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this imagery of the rose may be traced in the poetic literature of many 
countries (5). 

Once again we find red, this time in a dream. He falls asleep 
on a bench in his wanderings. He lay with his eyes open, in a state 
of utter absence of mind. He tries to find in fantasy what his vain 
search in the world of reality had failed to bring him. “I felt myself 
charmed away. Moreover, not a sound disturbed me. Soft dark- 
ness had hidden the whole world from my sight, and buried me in 
ideal rest. Only the lonely, crooning voice of silence strikes in 
monotones on my ear, and the dark monsters will draw me to them 
when night comes, and they will bear me through strange lands 
where no man dwells . . . where an undreamt of grandeur awaits 
me, greater than that of any other man.”’ He seeks omnipotence in 
his other world “ where no man dwells.’”” There he will find himself 
greater than any other man. That is his wish. He has found this 
impossible of fulfillment in the world of man, the world of reality. 
He seeks a world where the eternal struggle with man will no longer 
make him impotent. He will be the most potent for he will be the 
only man. He goes on through his wonder palace, in the dream 
o And the fair one clasps my hand and, holding it, leads me 
through. I clasp her hand in mine; | feel the wild witchery of 
enchantment shiver through my blood, and I fold my arms about 
her, and she whispers, ‘ Not here; come yet farther!’ and we enter 
a crimson room, where all is of ruby, a foaming glory, in which I 
faint.” He is awakened from his revery by the policeman. The 
rival steps between him and his love object. He cannot even attain 
itina dream. The “crimson room, where all is ruby. ” For 
the first time we see the red directly associated with the attempted 
attainment of the love object. He has placed her in a crimson room, 
which he must enter to attain the object of his quest. 

He tells of the policeman wakening him. “I got up at once; if 
he had commanded me to lie down again I would have obeyed too.” 
His reaction was one of immediate submission, which soon turned 
to hatred when he recalls that the policeman had called him a “ Jug- 
gins ’”’ when he told him to be off. After he has made his escape— 
“Suddenly I stopped in the street, stamped on the pavement and 
cursed loudly. What was it he called me? A ‘Juggins?’ I would 
just show him what calling me a ‘ Juggins’ means. I turned round 
and ran back. I felt red hot with anger ... ; I had become so 
tired that I did not feel able to proceed all the way . . . ; besides 
my anger had cooled down. . . . Was it not a matter of perfect 
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indifference to me what such a policeman said? . . . ; but he knew 
no better. And I found this argument satisfactory.” Here we see 
the sequence of the ordinary masochistic attitude toward the father, 
hate, anger, fear, repentance, an attempt at rationalization and final 
prostration. 

Later he is walking about his room as though he were lying 
awake, and yet talking in his sleep. He fantasies his beloved one 
is calling to him. “Come in! As you see everything is of ruby— 
Ylajali! Ylajali! that swelling crimson divan! Ah how passion- 
ately she breathes. Kiss me—loved one—.” Again, the red with 
which he has surrounded his unattainable sexual object. 

We next encounter red when he is talking to a young woman who 
has made advances to him after she has invited him to her room. 
When he is at the point of winning her completely, he frustrates his 
own desires. He really does not want to complete them. He tor- 
ments her with the sears of his soul. He wants the pity and atten- 
tion his mother might have given him. He does not want the attain- 
ment of complete adult sexuality. After he has placed himself in 
the position of the child, he reassures her. “‘ You are getting afraid. 
I zxll not, I will not do it. . . . I would have knelt down on the 
carpet for a moment-—just there, upon that patch of red, at your 
feet.” The patch of red was of enough importance to have him 
make a major point of it. He could not break the bond which existed 
between the red and his love object. Finally, when she tells him 
that she is still fond of him and there is a chance of his winning her, 
he “stepped back, rushed to the door, and went out backwards.” 
Each time he escapes from his love object when he is on the brink 
of winning. For he had never completely won the mother and the 
pattern must be kept intact if he is to relive his infancy. 

In thinking of Ylajali, the fantasy name he has given to the lady 
of his heart, his mental attitude is shown. “And the sun grows 
stronger and stronger, burns sharply in my temples, seethes fiercely 
and glowingly in my emaciated brain. And at last, a maddening pyre 
of rays flames up before my eyes; a heaven and earth in conflagra- 
tion, men and beasts of fire, mountains of fire, devils of fire, an 
abyss, a wilderness, a hurricane, a universe in brazen ignition, a 
smoking, smouldering day of doom!” 

The sun (the father rival) comes between him and the thoughts 
of his love object and the conflict rages in his brain weakened by the 
struggle between desire and suppression. The fire cleanses his 
cravings. The conflagration grows until all is consumed, the uni- 
verse is destroyed—by him, and for him. 
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He is attempting to write in return for a loan from the “ Com- 
mandor,” the editor in chief of a newspaper. The “ Commandor ” 
takes the direct father rdle, as may be seen in the foliowing: “I 
had, in particular, commenced a piece from which I expected great 
things—an allegory about fire—a profound thought upon which I 
intended to expend all my energy, and bring it to the ‘Commandor ’ 
in payment. ‘The Commandor’ should see that he had helped a 
talent this time. . . . ; it only was a matter of waiting till the 
spirit moved me; and why shouldn’t the spirit move me. . . . There 
was no longer anything the matter with me.’ He goes on to tell 
that now his quarters are more comfortable, his hands are no longer 
cold; he no longer suffers from hunger. Yet “it was becoming a 
matter of astonishment to me that I had not already finished my 
allegory. I couldn’t understand why it was. . . .” 

He wanted to please the father (imago) who had befriended him, 
yet before him (the successful rival) he found himself impotent. 
Symbolically, he had found that dainty morsel of dependence he had 
been seeking. The father had advanced money to him. Interest- 
ing too that he should choose fire as a basis for an allegory. We 
also see that his impotence was not due to physical causes, for his 
surroundings had improved greatly, but that it was a way of satisfy- 
ing unconscious wishes. 

He again speaks of the allegory. “I am sitting working at a 
most crucial point in this Allegory of a Conflagration in a Book- 
shop. . . . It was not books that were burning, it was brains, human 
brains; and I intended to make a perfect Bartholomew’s night of 
these burning brains.” The conflagration that was seething in his 
brain was what he wanted to express. Hatred and love, desire and 
impotency were clamoring for an expression which was cut short 
by the constant struggle between his infantile unconscious and his 
striving ego which somehow sensed that all was not well, for “I 
couldn’t understand why it was. r 

While trying to work on the allegory, he gazes at a passing load 
of furniture, and the only color he sees is the “ red painted chair with 
three legs. * The description of the other furniture contains 


no mention of color. In Scandinavia this omission would mean more 
than in many other countries, for most of the household furniture is 
painted in bright colors. 

While speaking to a friend on the street he sees a red dress com- 
ing towards them. “I stood the whole time and stared at the red 
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dress that was coming nearer up the street, and a stir thrilled 
through my breast, a gliding delicate dart. . . . The red dress 
glided up Carl Johann, and disappeared.” This “red dress” proves 
to be Ylajali, the girl of his dreams and from whom he has retreated 
in reality when he had the opportunity of wipning her. The friend 
tells that he too has known the “ red dress.”” When this friend had 
first made advances to her she had rebuffed him, but he being a man 
who feared neither “fire nor water,” asked if he might accompany 
her home. Not being afraid of fire and water are of interest, for 
since the days of antiquity fire and water have been used in lustra- 
tion ceremonials for purposes of purification. Fearing neither fire 
nor water would mean then that he had no fear of the drastic cere- 
monial rites for he had no secret sin that he felt the need of 
atoning for. 

Our patient, when he hears that the young lady has been in the 
company of others, feels that she has become seriously besmirched. 
In other words, he had had a successful rival who had carried his 
lady love away from him. He decides that he would not salute her 
if she “ were to gaze straight into my eyes, and have a blood-red 
gown on into the bargain.”” (Apparently he cannot separate his love 
object from the dazzling red.) 

Defeated, he seeks an escape from his impossible situation. He 
wanders to the docks. Wild thoughts surge through his head. He 
wonders what would happen if he were to cut the hawser mooring 
of one of the ships. Suppose he were suddenly to yell “ Fire.” He 
sits and stares at a barque flying the Russian flag. He sees a man 
at the rail with the glare of a red lantern falling upon him. He 
asks if he might go with the ship and is finally accepted when he 
tells the “‘ captain ” that he will do anything that turns up. He offers 
to take two watches at a stretch. It would do him good, he insists, 
and he could hold out just the same. Even in his flight he exhibits 
his masochism at every turn, his masochism and his prostration 
before the potent father—the captain. 


SEARCH FOR COMPLETE DEPENDENCE 


The craving for complete poverty is clearly shown by many 
passages. The attitude which he holds is the result of the craving 
which originates in his unconscious, the desire to be in a state of 
complete dependence. “God knows, thought 1, if looking for em- 
ployment will ever again avail me aught. The frequent repulses, 
half promises, and curt noes, the cherished deluded hopes, and fresh 
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endeavors that always resulted in nothing, had done my courage to 
death. . . . There was always something or another in my way. 
I had offered to enlist in the Fire Brigade.” The red guided him 
on to the choice of being a fireman. Fire was always raging in his 
mind. Therefore, to be a fire fighter would be a good way to com- 
pensate for his problem. Complete lack of courage exudes in every 
introspective thought. He wonders if his seeking for employment 
will result in anything. In his hidden soul he does not want employ- 
ment. The doubt furthers the wish. When he applied for the 
position of fireman he was rejected because he wore glasses. His 
impaired sight tended to emphasize his feeling of inferiority. He 
returned again without the glasses (castration) and was again 
refused. 

“ How regularly and steadily things had gone downhill with me 
for a long time, till in the end, I was so curiously bared of every 
conceivable thing. I had not even a comb left, not even a book to 
read, when things grew all too sad for me.”’ The dependence must 
be complete, only then will he be able to return to the days when 
he was taken care of by someone else. In the “all too sad for me” 
he sorrows for himself. Sorrow means pity and we never find pity 
without a realization of impotence and a hatred for those to whom 
they attribute the impotence. His pity serves to reassure him that 
he has reached that state of complete impotence which he has been 
striving for in his regression. 

A glimpse of the underlying unconscious mechanism is caught by 
the patient when he finds he has lost his keys. “ Oh, of course, why 
shouldn’t I lose my keys? Here I am living in a yard where there 
is a stable underneath and a tinker’s workshop above. The door is 
locked at night, and no one can open it; therefore, why shouldn't 
I lose my keys? 

“T am as wet as a dog—-a little hungry—ah just ever such a little 
hunger, and slightly, ah, absurdly tired about my knees; therefore, 
why should I not lose them?” There was a purpose in losing the 
keys after all. Furthermore, he lost them not only to get away from 
his lodgings but to be allowed to sleep in the station house. He 
wanted to lock himself out from his last place of refuge so that he 
would be justified in asking the policeman (the father) for shelter. 
It is the same when he gets rid of the small sums of money which 
come to him from time to time. 

He tells of a fruitless search for an old student friend from 
whom he should like to borrow money. He finds his friend out, gone 
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home for the holidays. Blank despair overcomes him and then in 
his speeches we may see this attitude of dependence. He gains the 
street, clenches his hands and shouts: “I will tell you one thing, 
my good Lord God, you are a bungler!” He takes a few strides, 
changes his attitude, folds his hands, holds his head on one side, and 
asi:s in an unctuous, sanctimonious tone of voice: “ Hast thou 
appealed also to Him, my child?” This did not sound right so he 
called again, “‘ Hast thou invoked Him, my child?” This also did 
not sound right. He continues the thought. “ You can’t play the 
hypocrite, vou idiot! Yes, you should say, I have invoked God my 
Father! and vou must set your words to the most piteous tune you 
have ever heard in your life. . . . Thus I go, drilling myself in 
hypocrisy ; stamp impatiently in the street when I fail to succeed ; 
rail at myself for being such a blockhead, whilst the astonished 
passersby turn round and stare at me.” He has failed, therefore 
the Lord God has bungled. In other words the father made a bad 
job of it when he begot his son, therefore he hates the father and his 
bungling ways. The father is responsible for the son, therefore 
why not call upon him. His entire tension changes with the change 
in mood, the clenched hands are now folded, the head is inclined. 
These postural tensions are important in considering the relationship 
between the emotions and physiology. With a constant ambivalent 
conflict shifting from hatred to fear and back, it can readily be seen 
that various functional derangements would occur which would in 
turn cause organic changes. 

The hypocritical attitude of supplication rankles. He realizes 
that he has a dual attitude and that underlying all there is an ever 
present hatred. Yet there is the great desire to lean on the father. 
This desire is prompted by a craving to return to childhood; to the 
mother, for after all to be in a state of dependence on the father is 
only to recall the relationship which formerly existed in the original 
triangle, the son, the mother (love object) and the father (rival). 
He constantly battles between the desire to overcome the father, 
who is a powerful father, and gain the mother. On the other hand 
he respects the father’s power and feels inferior to him. He also 
realizes that it would please the mother to have him give way to the 
father. Another incentive to give way is that it suppresses the 
incestuous cravings. In this way he is indirectly gratifying a sexual 
impulse. His conflict becomes food for his sexuality. So he ends 
his speech by completely prostrating himself and calling himself 
a blockhead. 
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This dual attitude of blaming the father and calling upon him 
for help (support) is found in the following: “ The thought of God 
began tou occupy me. It seemed to me in the highest degree inde- 
fensible of Him to interfere every time | sought for a place, and to 
upset the whole thing, while all the time I was but imploring enough 
for a daily meal.” 

The submissive attitude toward the father is shown when he 
brings a manuscript to an editor for publication. He is hungry and 
penniless. The editor promises to read the article. He has thought 
of asking the editor for a shilling. 

“There I sat. Dared | ask for a shilling? I could not get the 
request over my lips. This man’s friendliness seemed to me beyond 
bounds, and I[ ought to know how to appreciate it. Rather die ot 
hunger! I went. Not even when | was outside the door, and felt 
once more the pangs of hunger, did | repent having left the office 
without having asked for that shilling.” He tries to rationalize his 
behavior,” . . . and I got downright angry with myself for the 
effrontery of which I had almost been guilty." He calls himself a 
“miserable dog ” for having had the thought of daring to ask for a 
shilling. ‘I commenced to run to punish myself. . . . Goaded 
myself on with suppressed cries, and shrieked dumbly and furiously 
at myself whenever I was about to halt. . . . | was trembling over 
my whole body and I flung myself down on a step. ‘No; stop!’ | 
said, and, in order to torture myself rightly, | arose again and forced 
myself to keep standing.”’ 

A keen analysis is not required to decipher the direct self punish- 
ment or masochism in the foregoing. The reason for this self tor- 
ture is however important to inquire into. His craving was to ask 
the editor (father) for the money. The money was to be received 
for a task to be done in the future. Just as the father advanced 
money to the son before the son is able to earn money for himself. 
He was only going to ask for a shilling—an amount that would be 
given to a child, not a substantial sum to serve an adult until he 
found work. Taking everything into consideration this one act of 
receiving the shilling from the editor under these particular circum- 
stances would be a symbolic act which could serve as a central 
nucleus for the entire story concentrated behind this one point. It 
is like a highly overdetermined symbol in a dream. Then why did 
he run away from the situation and try to purify himself by torture? 
Because he unconsciously saw the entire sexual picture behind the 
symbolism of the act. He saw that the getting of the shilling was 
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completing the picture. It would have put him into the infantile 
role of the son to the father, of a complete realization of the position 
which he had been striving to attain through his dependence. It 
would have made him the boy who was pleasing the mother by not 
competing with the virile father. It was the acute problem of the 
conflict between the craving and the suppression. The suppression, 
with the aid of the self torture, conquered. He continues in this 
vein when he is completely fagged. “I gave myself with a nod per- 
mission to be seated, though even then I chose the most uncomforta- 
ble place on the steps.” He gives himself permission, showing how 
the conflict has animated two selves in him, the one that wants to 
and the one that represses. Then as a compromise he selects the 
most uncomfortable place to rest. When a policeman asks him why 
he is sitting there he replies “ For pleasure ”’. 

He goes to pawn an old blanket. The pawnbroker does not want 
it. He tells the pawnbroker: “ No, it’s clear it isn’t worth any- 
thing. . . .” His doubt of himself extends to the value of his 
possessions; to the judgment of his actions. 

A tramp once accosts him on the street asking alms. He tells 
him to wait for him, hurries to the pawnbroker, pawns his vest and 
returns with the money for the man. Can it be pity that guides his 
action? The only pity would be pity of self. But more important 
than that would be the desire to be rid of his last farthing, his last 
garment. 

In pawning his vest he has forgotten his pencil. The pencil is 
of vital importance for he is to earn his living by writing and with- 
out the pencil he is impotent. Freud has shown how important is 
the psychology of forgetting. No doubt he unconsciously wished to 
forget the pencil so that he should have no chance of earning his own 
living. Later he returns for his pencil, for when he is confronted 
with reality he must retreat from the completion of his unconscious 
craving. Reality demands that he live and earn his own living, his 
infantile unconscious demands that he be dependent so the father 
will have to support him. 

His effort to get back to a state of complete dependence is told 
in so many words. When he is trying to decipher the cause for his 
condition he asks the question: “ Hath not my Heavenly Father 
provided for me... . ?” 

In an instance where he childishly insults an old man, tries to 
intimidate him, he has a feeling of remorse and wants to apologize. 
“‘T immediately wanted to go over and ask pardon for my conduct.” 
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He feels that he must not rebel against the father. On the one hand 
he wants to frighten the man in an infantile sadistic way and the 
masochism comes into play and he wishes to apologize. 

After feeling completely impotent from a bout with hunger he 
calls in pain: “ Lord, my God and Father!” repeating the cry many 
times. 

Once, when he is at the editor's office, hungry and penniless, as 
usual, he is told that the article which he had submitted some time 
before had not been read as yet. He apologetically says, ‘ Oh, pray, 
sir, don’t mention it. I quite understand—there is no hurry; in a 
few days, perhaps—” He bows himself out of the office without 
telling the editor that he has no home, that he cannot be reached. 
He simply retreats. He seeks a place of refuge for the night at a 
watch house of a fire brigade. “I ascend the steps and prepare to 
open a conversation with the man. He lifts his axe in salute, and 
waits for what I have to say. The uplifted axe, with its edge 
turned against me, darts like a cold slash down my nerves. I stand 
dumb with terror before this armed man, and draw involuntarily 
back. . . . To save appearance | draw my hand over my forehead 
as if I have forgotten something.” He quails before any show of 
authority. He runs away from the potent father standing before 
him with an uplifted axe. What awakening of former punishments 
and former defeats must have rushed through his mind. After he 
has obeyed the impulse he must make things appear rational so he 
makes believe he has forgotten something. All of us, when we obey 
an unconscious impulse which may make us appear foolish, try to 
cover our actions by some such process of rationalization. 

In order to raise a few coppers our patient hits upon the idea of 
selling his tie, which was “. . . a large overlapping bow which half 
hid my chest”. He offers it to a passerby and when told that the 
man has no money he bids him keep the package he has made, with 
the words: “ Keep it! keep it, you are welcome to it. There are 
only a few trifles in it—a bagatelle; about all I own in the world.” 
It would seem that the motive had been to raise money, yet the 
impulsive action showed that it was to be rid of “. . . about all 
1 own in the world ”. 

The direct masochistic attitude is shown when: “1 commenced 
once more to martyr myself, ran my forehead against lamp posts on 
purpose, dug my nails deep into my palms, bit my tongue with frenzy 
when it didn’t articulate clearly, and laughed insanely each time it 
hurt much.” This when he felt a full realization of his own failure. 
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His picture of the ideal powerful father and his attitude toward 
him is seen from a description of the “Commandor”’. “ And so it 
is that he looks at close quarters, this man, whose name I had already 
heard in my earliest youth, and whose paper had exercised the great- 
est influence upon me as the years advanced? His hair is curly and 
his beautiful brown eyes are a little restless. He has a habit of 
tweaking his nose. No Scotch minister could look milder than this 
truculent writer, whose pen always left bleeding scars wherever it 
attacked. A peculiar feeling of awe and admiration comes over me 
in the presence of this man. The tears are on the point of coming 
to my eyes, and I advanced a step to tell him how heartily I appre- 
ciated him, for all he had taught me, and beg him not to hurt me; 
I was only a poor bungling wretch, who had had a sorry enough 
time of it as it was. . ™ 

This then was the picture of the father imago or the father 
which he substituted for his own father. This father was more 
powerful than the original father, yet he also carried over some of 
the cruelty as his writing caused “bleeding scars wherever it at- 
tacked’. He wished to follow the lead of this imago father for 
he too wished to cause scars with his writing, yet he was submissive 
to the man, meaning that he wished the bleeding scars to be inflicted 
on him. 

During our patient’s wanderings one evening he encounters a 
prostitute who asks him to go home with her. Even when she learns 
he has no money she insists on his going with her. He makes one 
excuse after another to avoid accompanying her. He finally tells 
her he is a pastor and bids here depart and sin no more. He feels 
gleeful with the thought that “ she would appreciate it when she came 
to think over it: remember me yet in her hour of death with thank- 
ful heart.” He identifies himself with the lowly street girl. Sexual 
contact is avoided; to please the mother genital sexuality must be 
suppressed. In seeking to suppress his own craving he tries to get 
the street girl to suppress hers. The embrace is not for him, for 
he has surrendered his sexuality to the powerful father. The first 
sexual object must be surrendered to the father and keeping the 
pattern intact all sexual objects are for the father. 

Through an error a shop keeper gives him a crown. Hesitatingly 
he goes away with the money. Immediately following this he has 
an adventure with a girl who encourages his advances. The money 
he has acquired will help him in his conquest. Fears and doubts 
assail him. He must dispose of the money. . . . “ On the way over 
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I got the money in readiness, held every farthing of it in my hand, 
bent down over the old woman’s table as if | wanted something, 
clapped the money without further ado into her hands. I spoke not 
a word, turned on my heel, and went my way. . . . My empty 
pockets troubled me no longer; it was simply a delightful feeling to 
be cleaned out.”’ 

The principal object was to be rid of the money. The entire 
argument that he did it to ease his conscience, for the reasons given, 
is invalid. No more can the statement that he got rid of the money 
in order to do a good deed to the old woman cake vendor be consid- 
ered as more than a rationalization of his apparently senseless act. 
The only value this point would have would be a symbolic one of 
pleasing the cake woman, who should then be considered as a mother 
substitute. The real reason was that he wanted to be less likely to 
win the love of his newly found female companion. He wished to 
be less potent—to be more dependent on the father. If this were 
the only occasion that could be cited where he disposed of what 
money he had, then we should examine the evidence with more care, 
but in every instance where money is acquired the same compulsion 
to be rid of it is shown. 

An accident occurs wherein a baker’s wagon crushes his foot. 
His abject attitude is again seen. “ After all it was no mortal blow; 

The worst thing was that my shoe was crushed to pieces; the 
sole was torn loose at the toe. . . . Well, it wasn’t intentional on 
either side; it was not the man’s purpose to make things worse for 
me than they were; he looked much concerned about it. It was 
quite certain that if I begged him for a piece of bread out of his cart 
he would have given it to me.”’ Yet he slinks away without the 
bread. His mentioning that the accident was not intentional on 
“either side” is a defense mechanism to cover the unconscious 
intention of his own. 

The complete prostration which reaches the point of a self 
crucifixion posture we see in his accidental meeting with the “ Com- 
mandor”’. “TI take a step farther from the wall in order to make 
him notice me. I do not do it to awake his compassion, but to mor- 
tify myself, place myself as it were on the pillory. I could have 
flung myself down on the street and begged him to walk over me, 
tread on my face.” 

With the prostration before the father we find a constant under- 
lying blame which is replaced by hatred at critical periods. First 
the feeling of inferiority, nervous instability, is blamed on the 
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father—the creator. “ The Lord stuck His finger in the net of my 
nerves—yea, verily in a desultory fashion—and brought slight dis- 
order among the threads. And the Lord withdrew His finger, and 
there were fibres and delicate root like filaments adhering to the 
finger, and they were the nerve threads of the filaments. And there 
was a gaping hole after the finger, which was God’s finger, and a 
wound in my brain in the track of God’s finger. But when God had 
touched me with His finger, He let me be . . . and let me depart 
with the gaping hole.”’ 

Blame and hatred are shown toward the father who created 
carelessly, “ in a desultory fashion”, and injured his nervous mechan- 
ism with his finger (penis). He inserted the penis and left a gaping 
hole (vagina) and then paid little attention to him but let him go 
his way in peace. Left him to take care of himself instead of 
looking after him. 

This feeling of neglect he further shows: “ And up in Heaven 

God Almighty sat and kept a watchful eye on me, and took heed 
that my destruction proceeded in accordance with all the rules of 
isa” 
The rage against the father is summed up in a grand climax 
when he shrieks, shakes his fist and calls to Heaven: “ . yell 
God’s name hoarsely, and bend my fingers like claws, with ill sup- 
pressed fury... . 

“T tell you, Heaven’s Holy Ball, you don’t exist; but that, if 
you did I would curse you so that your heaven would quiver with 
the fire of Hell! 1 tell you I have offered you my service, and you 
repulsed me; and I turn my back on you for all eternity, because 
you did not know your time of visitation. . . . I would rather be a 
bondsman in hell than a freedman in your mansions! I tell you I 
am filled with a blissful contempt for your divine paltriness; and 
I choose the abyss of destruction for a perpetual resort, where the 
devils Judas and Pharaoh are cast down! 

“T tell you, you have used force against me, and you know not, 
you omniscient nullity, that I never bend in opposition. I tell you 
every cell in my body, every power of my soul, gasps to mock you, 
you Gracious Monster on High. . . . I tell you I would scoff you 
on the day of doom and curse the teeth out of my mouth for the 
sake of your Deity’s boundless miserableness! I tell you from this 
hour I renounce all thy works and all thy pomps . . . I bid you 
farewell . . . I am silent and turn my back on you and go my 


” 


way... . Here we see the sadism breaking through, for a 
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moment, and then the suppression again comes to the fore and our 
patient is “quiet” and submissive again. Once more holding back 
the healthy protest and trying to complete the childhood picture. 


SUICIDE IN SADOMASOCHISM 

Every suicide is a potential murderer. This explains the fre- 
quency of suicide or suicidal attempts in sadistic or masochistic states. 
Suicide is an escape from the world of reality. It offers complete 
escape. The continual self destruction found in masochists is a type 
of slow suicide. The efficacy of the suppression which is ever on 
guard may be tested by the number of times the underlying sadism 
breaks through. The sadist will suicide at one fell swoop, while the 
masochist is more likely to resort to the slower process of self 
destruction through privation or by inviting some disease to take 
foothold and flourish. 

In Hunger the desire for death and thoughts of suicide are fre- 
quent. Our patient has been sent on his way by a policeman, he is 
hungry and longs for a little brown loaf. “1 was bitterly hungry; 
wished myself dead and buried; I got maudlin. and wept.” This is 
the typical masochistic reaction with the final breakdown and sub- 
mission. 

Another time a realization of his condition comes to him when 
he says: “ You fool, vou have already begun to die!” Again he 
thinks: ‘“ Thou good God, what a miserable plight | have come to! 
I was so heartily tired and weary of all my miserable life that I did 
not find it worth the trouble of fighting any longer to preserve it.” 
And in this same strain he continues: “ Lord, if the whole thing 
would come to an end now, | would heartily, gladly die!” The 
manner in which he would die is of interest, for it carries out the 
picture of submission, complete prostration in every detail. “1 
would, for that matter, have willingly laid myself down flat in the 
street to die.” This corresponds with his desire to have the “ Com- 
mandor” walk upon him when he would prostrate himself before him. 

A realization of our patient’s impotence comes to him when: 
“With steadily increasing fury, grinding my teeth under the con- 
sciousness of my impotence, with tears and oaths I raged on, with- 
out looking at the people who passed me by.”’ The struggle is shown 
between the “tears”, representing masochism, and “oaths’’, the 
sadism. 
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COMPENSATORY MECHANISM 


There are many methods employed by the neurotic in an attempt 
to augment his own omnipotence. One of the most common is the 
depreciation of others. The following example is seen in Hunger: 
“In order to console myseli—to indemnify myself in some meas- 
ure—I take to picking all possible faults in the people who glide by. 
I shrug my shoulders contemptuously and look slightingly at them 
according as they pass. These easily pleased, confectionery eating 
students, who fancy they are sowing their wild oats in truly Conti- 
nental style if they tickle a sempstress under the ribs;’’ He goes 
on to show the low plane on which these passersby have placed 
sexuality. He, on the other hand, has kept away from sexuality, 
therefore placing himself on a higher level. He does not realize that 
he is still trying to please the mother. 

He continues this type of reasoning when he is planning a story 
about a lowly woman who is so “ wonderfully shameless, repulsive 
and deformed ”’, in other words, someone lower than himself that 
he can look down upon. 


EXHIBITIONISM 

In sadomasochistic states we should expect to find other infantile 
characteristics. One of the most common of these is exhibitionism 
in one or more of its various forms. Children learn at an early age 
that they can attract attention by being naughty, by causing pain. 
Hunger shows an example when the patient follows a woman and 
annoys her. “ Suddenly my thoughts, as if whimsically inspired, 
take a singular direction. I feel myself seized with an odd desire 
to make this lady afraid; to follow her, and annoy her in some 
way. . . . I was fully conscious that | was playing a mad prank 
without being able to stop myself. . . . I made the most idiotic 
grimaces behind the lady’s back and coughed frantically as I passed 
her by. . . . I felt her eyes on my back, and involuntarily put down 
my head in shame . . . a wonderful feeling stole over me of being 
far, far away in other places. . . . I hugged myself with delight at 
her confusion; the irresolute perplexity in her eyes positively fasci- 
nates me. When she is near him “a name with a gliding, 
nervous sound—Ylajali! ’’ comes to his lips. 

He was conscious of his “mad prank” yet the compulsion for 
doing it he could not explain. The acts are crowded with uncon- 
sciously recalled infantile repetitions. The “ Ylajali” goes back to 
the early senseless sounds he made in the days he was learning to 
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talk. The grimaces also go back to early childhood memories. He 
employs all of the little tricks which he found successful in attracting 
his mother’s attention. He was far, far away, back through the 
unconscious in the days of early childhood. 

In another instance he tries to attract the attention of a servant 
through having her pity him. “I purposely thrust out my chest to 
attract her attention to the pin that held my coat together.” 

Again he torments a woman when he is wooing her, uncon- 
sciously wishing of course to imperil his chances of completely win- 
ning her. “I could see well that I tormented her, and J had no wish 
to torment her—but did it, all the same.” 


CASTRATION 


Our patient tries to secure the recall of an infantile pattern 
through impotence. If he were castrated then he would no longer 
need to wear himself threadbare in the continual struggle. 

“I stuck my forefinger in my mouth, and took to sucking it. 
Something stirred in my brain, a thought that bored its way in 
there—a stark mad notion. 

“Supposing I were to take a bite? And without a moment's 
reflection I shut my eyes, and clenched my teeth upon it. 

“ A little blood trickled from it, and | licked it as it came. 

This poor thin finger looked so utterly pitiable.”’ 

He took to sucking his finger while he was hungry. This is an 
act of early infancy unconsciously recalled through his hunger. The 
finger plays the role of the nipple of the mother’s breast. He was 
seeking nourishment from the mother, but no food came. The finger 
also represents the phallus and the attempt to bite it off is an act of 
castration. The phallus among primitive peoples is always a symbol 
of potency. This potency is not limited to the procreative faculties 
of man but is used to represent fertility in every phase where it may 
concern the welfare of the tribe; the catch of fish; successful hunt- 
ing, or plentiful rain and crops. It is significant that it was the 
forefinger which he took to sucking for in writing he would be more 
hampered if the forefinger were injured or destroyed. So we can 
look upon this act as a highly overdetermined symbolic one starting 
with the wish to return to the suckling stage, and then converted into 
a castration, sexual and in regard to his work life. 

At the end of the story, when the struggle becomes too much 
for our patient he boards a vessel bound for a foreign country. He 
seeks to leave the mother country which paid little heed to his cries 
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for attention. He attempts to break the bond that tied him to the 
mother. The reality in the mother country would not conform with 
his world of fantasy. 

We can only hope that our patient will soon grow up and have 
a more adult concept of life; that he will be able to understand 
himself and what his cravings are; that he will realize that he has 
been a slave to his unconscious wishes; that he will become aware 
that in his attempt to relive the past he is unable to live in the 
present or future; that he cannot find peace and happiness in life 
unless he assume an adult attitude toward his obligations; that he 
cannot live successfully by being dependent on the father. Analysis 
would quickly show him what he was doing and trying to do. 
Experience might do the same thing, but by a long. circuitous and 
often painful route. Some refuse the short cut. Their infantile 
unconscious cravings bring too much resistance to the surface to 
allow them to take any of the advantages which have been gathered 
from the study of human behavior. 
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CRITICAL REVIEW 
FRAZER'S FOLK-LORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT.! 


[A Brief Study of the Material and Methods of Thought of the 
Individual Unconscious in the Light of Comparative Studies 
of the Folk-Lore of the Peoples and Races of the Earth.] 


By Lovise Brink. 


Psychoanalysis has freely acknowledged its debt to the works 
of Sir James George Frazer. It has long accepted them as a part 
of the necessary equipment for its own task. For psychoanalysis is 
grounded upon the principle of the preservation of the past. Its 
field of work is first and foremost with the material of the past 
which is stored in the unconscious of the individual. Yet for this 
very reason it is compelled to investigate continually the past of the 
race of which the individual forms a component part. 

We know already how this past is manifested in relics of 
earlier beliefs, in ceremonies and customs to be found all over the 
face of the earth as well as in the products of mythology or of the 
literary or other creative activity of our own as of any age. These 
all arise out of the undying unconscious of the race. The individ- 
ual’s past is preserved in large part in definite unconscious memo- 
ries. The experiences of the race reappear in the individual at 
least in the tendencies that run through his personality. It may 
be believed that they are perhaps present as vague but actual 
presentations of a remote experience or that they appear more 
specifically but with meaning obscured in an occasional par- 
ticular manifestation to consciousness. Racial tendencies still form 
wellsprings of action and they certainly influence modern thought. 
In any case a knowledge of the wider setting of the racial psychic 
life is necessary to the full understanding of any personality and the 
complete control of its forces. Frazer’s works have taught us how 
these tendencies and experiences of the race which are found re- 
peated in the individual may be studied in the mental products of 

1 Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Studies in Comparative Religion, 
Legend and Law. By Sir James George Frazer, Hon. D.C.L., Oxford; 
Hon. LL.D., Glasgow; Hon. Litt.D., Durham Fellow of Trinity Col- 


lege, Cambridge. In three volumes. Macmillan and Co., London, 1919. 
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the past in those relics which he has presented lavishly for our in- 
struction. 

These products of psychic evolution which represent all ages of 
human history and which come to light therefore in analysis of the 
individual unconscious represent the standards of value, objects 
of desire, ways of feeling and thinking not compatible with present 
day conscious standards. Today their indirect indications are mani- 
fest in the inhibitions and stoppages that occur to prevent their 
disturbing entrance into consciousness or in the distorted forms 
in which they contrive to break through. As the anthropologist 
gathers them they are sometimes concretely in evidence in periods 
when they could be brought into external conscious activity being 
not yet relegated through social repression to the obscurity of the 
unconscious. Even in the past they are found undergoing repression 
and distortion as they gradually submit to the repressing forces of 
altering conscious standards. But repression at any time can be 
endured only with the aid of symbolization by which the force of 
the unconscious impulses can obtain some permitted because dis- 
guised release. As conscious standards change these sympoliza- 
tions must alter in order to accommodate themselves to new re- 
quirements, that is bend themselves to a compromise between the 
original impulse which is unchanging and the more refined stand- 
ards of expression which consciousness is setting up. The gradual 
process of resymbolization and that of the growing repression and 
of the distortion which resymbolization serves are in evidence in 
these studies of society at its varying past levels. 

It is moreover true that at the present time we have come to a 
period when repression has become so much more severe than ever 
that even resymbolization cannot work unaided to make bearable 
the conflict between the conscious and the unconscious forces. It 
is necessary to revaluate the rationalizations which consciousness 
has made in its failure to understand unconscious meanings. This 
must be done through a study of unconscious impulses and the 
method by which they have acted when their action was less 
hampered. The progressive alterations which such activity has 
undergone in its gradual submission to changing cultural stand- 
ards must also be investigated. Ignorance of the meaning of these 
forces results in the blind repression which works mental disaster. 
It makes inaccessible for useful work deep racial values with which 
society and the individual can but ill dispense. Comparative racial 
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psychology has therefore a practical function at which to assist in 
releasing so much inhibited dynamic value. Inhibitions enough are 
found at any age of the world with resulting mistakes of thought 
and action sufficiently ludicrous or distressing. Untrained exer- 
cise of the forces of the psychic life have given rise to such inhibi- 
tions and gone on strengthening them. Thus the individual of 
today, to say nothing of society as a whole, is still so enclosed in this 
vicious psychic circle that nothing but good can come from any 
more thorough investigation of these phenomena in earlier periods 
of racial endeavor after self expression. Not repressions and dis- 
tortions alone should be the object of discovery but beneath these 
the very dynamic sources of all successful expression by which man 
has fulfilled his own existence and produced his civilization. 

All studies of folklore, custom, myth, fairy tale, religion, bring 
such enlightenment. All such testimony accords startlingly with the 
findings of psychoanalysis of the individual. Yet no other writer 
has gathered together so completely such material nor handled it 
with so much hospitable interest as has Frazer. His writing of 
books is the throwing open to his readers of vast storehouses of 
facts which it has been his life task to collect. The facts are pre- 
sented as forming no crude unsorted product that in its hetero- 
geneous mass would dismay the most patient psychologist. Instead 
they represent the gradually accruing possession of a mind dis- 
tinguished by a deep appreciaiton of human values no matter in 
what form they first appear together with an ability to discover 
those underlying meanings which give them coordination. The 
writer’s attitude is marked by a keenness of comparative judgment 
and the restraint of a broad intellect which withholds premature 
conclusion. Dogmatic statement is never a part of this writer’s 
function. Here and there he permits himself a guarded freedom 
of expression of his own prospective vision or of some interpreta- 
tion that has attached itself to his material as this has been assimi- 
lated and given forth again by his fertile mind. But that is all. 

There is also a reverent regard for the products which have 
arisen at various cultural periods out of the background of hetero- 
geneous human material. This results not only from the wide 
genetic concept in which the author’s studies find place but also 
from his more specific realization of the service which any such 
systematic development has been to some particular age or group 
of mankind. This does not prevent him from equal freedom how- 
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ever in recognizing the hindrance which any such fixed product 
may have thrown into the way of progress. This reverent evalua- 
tion of particular cultural products is peculiarly in evidence in 
these volumes which have as their starting point as well as their 
unifying theme the study of certain of the important features of the 
Hebrew religion as manifested in the Old Testament. These 
features are of course studied as elements of folklore, manifesta- 
tions of the primitive affective type of thinking which prevailed 
under the codified interpretations of the Priestly Cult in the more 
advanced stages of the Hebrew religion. Not that this more ad- 
vanced rationalized form of the later cult is disregarded as in itself 
a manifestation of mental activity. It receives its own attention 
later as a product of the more loosely distributed material lying 
underneath to which, as the outgrowth, it in turn must be referred 
for complete interpretation. 

The modesty of the true scholar, always characteristic of this 
writer, is conspicuous here as he confronts the task of investigation 
he has set himself and the vast material which offers itself for the 
performance of the task. He relates in this spirit that he started 
with a simpler aim but, as in “ The Golden Bough,” he has been 
led into wider and wider fields of inquiry which give a new per- 
spective to the central theme with which he started. This slips 
back into a humbler place as only one among many related phe- 
nomena. It is this experience of the writer himself together with 
the attitude out of which it arises that gives his works such a pecu- 
liarly wholesome effect upon the intellect and the emotions and 
trains them to a more truly adjustable relationship to the extensive 
world of facts. 

It was the reviewer's privilege some years ago to make a brief 
study of the volumes of “ The Golden Bough ” in order to discover 
some of the psychological facts to be drawn from those studies of 
folklore that some of the points of contact between such larger 
comparative studies and the psychoanalysis of the individual mind 
might be emphasized. There were lines of primitive thought to be 
followed which were significant in individual development or in 
the disturbances of such development which manifest themselves 
in the individual psychic life. The latter of course is the foremost 
interest of the psychoanalyst. Yet this leads him at once into the 
general appreciation of the facts examined. He recognizes the 
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further implication of such facts with their interest in relation to 
universal psychic development and to the variety of cultural pro- 
ducts which result in the course of such development. 

These later volumes of Frazer, whom we may well assert to be 
a chief authority for the psychoanalyst’s external material, have 
tempted to the same sort of study in order to discover further such 
enlightening comparative values in this collection of folklore. They 
too should grant a deeper estimate of the persistent prevalence still 
of primitive thinking and primitive behavior in the midst of 
boasted present day thought and activity. They should help in the 
understanding of the gradual evolutionary development of the prim- 
itive ways over into religious belief and customs as well as into 
other cultural products. At the same time they should clear the 
vision of those false rationalizations which have only covered over 
the simpler way of thinking which lies nearer to the true affective 
life of man. Religion like other products of culture should then be 
better appraised both as to its past historical value and for further 
utilization or for rejection in favor of something better suited to 
the needs of progress. The analysis of these volumes must of 
necessity be no more than brief suggestion but it is hoped that as 
often as possible it will give incentive to an actual acquaintance 
with the books themselves. 

The material of these volumes, even that most technically 
treated, is richly interwoven everywhere with that literary grace 
without which Frazer never writes and which makes the reading 
of these volumes of unfailing enjoyment. The nature of the 
central theme has lent a special measure of all those high literary 
qualities we already know from the author’s hand. This is due 
to the very complete scholarly elaboration of the material, particu- 
larly evidenced in the extensive chapter on the Great Flood. It is 
due also to the inspired spirit of a writer who values the humblest 
human source of such inspiration and yet feels the capabilities of 
elevation to which the human race, purging itself from the “crudi- 
ties recorded alike in sacred and profane literature,” may in time 
attain. One feels also that it owes much to the maturing of this 
human interest which the writer has attained through so many years 
of sympathetic contemplation of human effort in its lowliest as in 
its higher forms, with its conflicts, its weaknesses, its humble suc- 
cesses written on the wide page of the earth’s inhabited surface. 
Frazer might well claim for himself that poetic sympathy which he 
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states as an essential qualification for the student of folklore: “The 
student may learn much from the poets, who perceive by intuition 
what most of us have to learn by a laborious collection of facts. 
Indeed, without some touch of poetic fancy, it is hardly possible to 
enter into the heart of the people. <A frigid rationalist will knock 
in vain at the magic rose-wreathed portal of fairyland. The porter 
will not open to Mr. Gradgrind.” Frazer’s understanding enters 
the heart of the darkest savage to find there the same essence which 
nies in the highest product of culture. 

Frazer’s own language finds a kindred tone with that of the 
Old Testament. The reader is quickened again to a too often lost 
or perhaps never known appreciation of the psychic realities which 
lie hidden in the Old Testament itself. The author’s manner of 
retelling the Bible stories releases them from the too great com- 
pression which time with its rationalizing pen has put upon them. 
Scenes and events of the past, like their settings in a nature which 
has remained unchanged, return again vivid from his hand. For 
whether Frazer describes those natura! scenes which he himself 
has visited or those which he reports from the eyes of another, or 
whether he transports his readers to 2 remote past, there is always 
that warm radiance of a reality that lives and breathes again. Then 
once more if one must descend with Frazer into the dark, the 
often stagnant depths of the huinan psyche, one may share also his 
marvelous power of ambivalent compensation for such sojourn. 
For there is abundant opportunity to cleanse the mind as one re- 
news the aspiration in the clearer heights where humanity mani- 
fests its nobler trends. The Old Testament points the way out of 
the depths into something broader, higher, progressively developing 
toward a more effectively united humanity. The reader may tarry 
on many a plain of legend, history, poetry on the way toward this 
still receding goal. The writer however never fails to maintain his 
footing in the subsoil out of which all such higher flower and fruit- 
age arise and to which they always remain attached. For that 
reason to be in his company under his instruction is to continue in 
a territory well worthy of study whether in the deeper exploration 
or traversing the higher planes. A few pages of closer analysis of 
the author’s material therefore will not form an unprofitable task. 

Interest in comparative study is at once aroused when Frazer 
introduces us at the start to the discrepancies apparent in the Old 
Testament chronicles and explains the reason for these. One nar- 
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rative is that based upon a document which reproduced the naive 
and picturesque characteristics of the traditional telling of tales. 
It retains “many features redolent of primitive simplicity.” The 
other later narrative was constructed by the Priestly Cult which 
took pains to eliminate these more affective features with the result 
that the recorded facts were reduced almost to abstractions. This 
fitted them to a preformed conception of Deity which had become 
codified as orthodox. In other words there is here a well preserved 
historical instance of the two types of thinking which have con- 
stantly to be considered in analyzing an individual or in estimating 
any social product from its psychic point of view. These are the 
primitive affective type and the rationalized form into which 
thought is compressed by the intellect. This latter type often de- 
feats its really useful purpose. It adheres so closely to precon- 
ceived notions that have grown out of the original affective content 
that they are utilized to conceal or deny their source. Differently 
stated there is here the contrast between the freer uncritical display 
of unconscious material and the directed but far too contracted 
thought of consciousness which results in misleading distortion. 
Frazer’s first chapter shows the affective infantile type of 
thought as it is seen in full flower in the opening chapters of Gene- 
sis. The narrative manifests the simplicity and yet the confused 
waywardness of phantasy. There is not wanting even the primi- 
tively intellectual effort after some sort of orderly arrangement. It is 
the attempt at rationalization in a psychic stage hardly yet aware of 
its need for rationalizing explanation. This gives these accounts from 
Genesis as well as those other folk tales which Frazer has brought 
into comparison with them that “charming naivety” of which he 
speaks. It admits a trickle of gaiety along with the “vein of sad- 
ness and pessimism running under the brightly coloured picture of 
life in the age of innocence, which the great Jehovistic [the folk- 
lore] artist has painted for us.” Is not this already a strikingly 
true picture of the unconscious phantasy life? For this has its 
apparently irrelevant disconnectedness of material, its bizarre col- 
lection of matter dominated by the whimsical humor and yet 
somber with the sorrowful perplexity with which the, unconscious 
material rises into conscious perception. In the unconscious realm 
lie just such conflicting contrasts of vital wishes, such gropings 
after satisfaction as appear in this early period of society. There 
is the store of less than half understood gleanings from past ex- 
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perience, confused interpretations of the clash between inner in- 
tensity of wish and unsuccessful attempts to bring this to realiza- 
tion in the outer world. 

All this has arisen in periods when the affective psychic life 
was quite unillumined or yet only darkly so by intellect. It is 
therefore kept under repression in the unconscious to haunt ob- 
scurely the later clearer developments and so to disturb the super- 
ficial satisfaction of the reasoning part of the mind. This is re- 
peated likewise in the consciously lived experience of the child 
where conscious experience is still less clearly separated from the 
larger unconscious realm of affect than with the adult. The same 
imperfect attempts at reasoning are present with the child as with 
the more primitive peoples, the same affective tones where gaiety 
and hopefulness are intermingled with sadness and pessimism. The 
infantile type of adult, the psychoneurotic, manifests the same 
thing. So too the author finds it here among these children of the 
race, peoples of varying cultural growth with whom he busies 
himself in gathering his comparative material. This infancy of 
thought and feeling lie in fact beneath the most civilized portions 
of the entire race. These studies bring us deeper into the meaning 
of these interwoven feeling trends and their blending with intellect. 
They show the confused attempts to adjust the affective needs to 
the objective facts of reality and to define the experience which 
arises out of this. 

Most conspicuous in the tales of the creation of man gathered 
from many lands to be attached to the familiar Genesis story is 
the prevalence everywhere of the conception that man was made 
out of clay. The mind must be disabused for a while of the modern 
practical application of that principle whereby clay has been a con- 
sciously chosen substance for the directed constructive work, for 
example, of the kindergarten. To be sure no other plastic substance 
lies so easily within reach of the outdoor child of today nor of the 
simple savage of yesterday in his surroundings. Yet it is not too 
much in the light of dreams and of folk legends to believe that the 
clay or earth has a still deeper significance, at least to the racial 
child whose beliefs embody a sense of close dependence upon the 
fruitfulness of the earth or of its ground to supply his needs. That 
is the earth’s reproductive power serves to nourish him. This 
opinion would be strengthened by the vital sense of the motherhood 
of the earth which constantly breaks through myth and ancient 
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religion. Frazer brings forward a suggestion of an unconscious 
association, felt rather than defined, in a linguistic foundation to 
the “dust of the ground” theory of first creation. He tells us that 
in the Hebrew language “the word for ‘ground’ (adamah) is in 
form the feminine of the word for ‘man’ (adam).” Has the growth 
of language along with the expression of religious myth, assisted 
later by formulated belief, preserved this unconscious association 
of the source of life from the woman’s body and at the same time 
from the earth? 

Dream work reveals continually another element deeply in- 
grained in the psyche within the confusion of infantile phantasy. 
This associates the earth with the woman’s or mother’s body in yet 
another way. Feces form a product of the child’s body upon which 
his attention centers as a first visible product of his productive 
powers. The early thought of the race too sets a vital store upon 
this substance as it does upon other products of the bodily meta- 
bolism. It is natural therefore that to the crude mind of child or 
savage the more specific reproductive and birth process should 
become confused with this other earlier and more obvious pro- 
ductive experience. This interest in feces may appear in direct 
form or frequently as seen through dream symbolism it may be 
projected out upon clay or mud. In either form as well as in other 
symbolic projection it is found continually through psychoanalysis 
as a fertile source for phantasy occupation creating difficulty in the 
way of psychic development to higher levels of interest. Its activity 
is found to underlie also the otherwise inexplicable dirt phobias 
with their attendant cleanliness ceremonials which perplex phys- 
icians and render the lives of psychoneurotics a burden to them- 
selves and their neighbors. 

It is found in these studies that man in his savage beliefs had 
also to reckon with the dirtiness of his imagined origin and in some 
degree to turn in revolt from it even while he admitted it in his 
cosmogony. One instance is given in which this similarity of earth 
and bodily product seems to have been displaced over upon the skin 
area, which is perhaps a few steps in advance in cultural thought. 
A certain being rubs his skin so much in his marvelous habit of 
cleanliness thatthe scurf rubbed off is first constructed into earth and 
then fashioned into beings like himself. It looks as if a masturba- 
tory phantasy had had some share in producing the creation theory 
in this form. Again we come upon a condensation of elements of 
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phantasy interest belonging to various libido areas but with empha- 
sis upon man’s “dirt” complex in its association with his own body. 
While God was away getting the soul for man’s clay body the devil 
so befouled the body with spittle that God “despaired of ever clean- 
ing the mess and saw himself reduced to the paintul necessity of 
turning the body outside in. That is why a man’s inside is now so 
dirty.” 

Sweating has its part in the perfecting of clay bodies. So does 
the blowing in of breath with which the scriptures have long made 
us familiar. The frequency of red clay as the chosen substance 
also suggests the association of blood in the imagined creation pro- 
cess which is more plainly stated in a Babylonian myth of the 
creation of men from the paste made by the blood of the decapi- 
tated god Bel mixed with earth. There is abundant testimony, how- 
ever varied in different parts of the earth, that the early attempts 
to explain the origin of man confusedly assumed participation of 
the different functional elements of the body in that body’s first 
production. There is that confused affective appreciation of these 
elements which is found to exist in the mind of the child of today. 
There is also a varied symbolic repetition of human form and func- 
tion with an emphasis upon the symbolism which expresses the ever 
present sexual interest. 

The confusion of imagination passes over in some degree into 
attempt at intellectual explanation when there appear rudiments of 
a later more complete evolutionary theory. This is crude, simple in 
its science while still complicated in its imaginary features. It too 
is rich in its symbolism. So likewise are the legends of the other 
type, those that cling to the more completely anthropomorphic form 
of creation, the conception of an omnipotent power which with its 
hands or by mighty fiat creates directly from the given crude ele- 
ments. Another feature which too foreshadows a scientific evolu- 
tionary theory gives a distinct element characteristic of childish and 
primitive thought. It is the admission of animals to an important 
part in the events which concern human beings. This indicates a 
probable close relationship to animals at least in imagination if not 
in actual experience. It represents also a lack of discrimination 
between the self and the environment which too is characteristic of 
these earlier ages of thought. In the legends of creation animals 
have the place of active agents or render significant aid to the 
deity. 
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The dexterous simplicity of statement which marks the Genesis 
narrative, associated as it is with striking contradiction and puz- 
zling condensation of statement, points unmistakably to the mechan- 
isms of the dream, which it is to be remembered are the mechanisms 
of a primitively thinking unconscious. The expression of the 
dream is a form of compromise with awakening reason. This 
mechanism is employed also in the Biblical narrative to produce a 
compromise form of expression for an emotional life too great for 
the adequate utterance of an intellectual stage far below even our 
imperfect degree of intellectual mentality. It serves also to conceal 
elements the emotional value of which would be disturbed did they 
attain distinct expression. Frazer’s method of working upon this 
material corresponds in turn to that of dream analysis. By a 
method of “free association” he has gathered together the illustra- 
tive material which belongs likewise to this grade of thought. Only 
his gleaning has been not from the individual psyche as in the case 
of the psychoanalyst but from the wide world. In this manner he 
fills up gaps in the story and at the same time breaks up the con- 
densation of the Biblical statements into their prismatic elements. 
This renders the affective coloring of the various parts more dis- 
tinct and gives explanation to the whole. 

The story of the temptation by the serpent for example is so 
simple as it stands in its highly condensed form that it is almost 
without point. By association it resolves itself into a widespread 
belief in the perversion of an important message sent by the creator 
or other supreme being to his creatures or his human subjects as the 
case may be. Students of Scripture have sought to reduce the 
puzzle of the serpent to a rational theory by simply assuming it to 
be the prototype of all that is evil and opposed to God’s commands 
or his schemes. They here sought to deal thus with the still more per- 
plexing inconsistencies of statement in regard to the trees in the 
Garden of Eden with the interdict concerning one and the tacit 
permission regarding the other. The early priestly redactors of 
the story had left this part of it standing like those apparently un- 
meaning dream features which appear in the manifest content as if 
only intruding there with a stupid irrelevance. Here the apparent 
meaning of the trees, as Frazer points out, accords neither with the 
otherwise kindly intent of the deity nor does there appear any 
reason why the serpent should have dealt maliciously with the 
woman. The comparative work performs the same function as the 
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assembling of the latent content of the dream to fill in the gaps with 
the result of a consistent picture in accordance with the early belief 
of mankind. 

Already the problem pressed upon man to solve the irrecon- 
cilable contrast between life with man’s love for it and the inescap- 
able fact of death. Early thought was apparently kept busy ex- 
plaining how such a state of things came about. Man grudgingly 
envied the serpent and other creatures which gave what seemed 
indubitable evidence of perpetual renewal of life by the sloughing 
of the skin or other mortal habiliment in order to acquire a peren- 
nially new one. He then projected his envy over upon the more 
fortunate creature until there grew up a host of tales of the ma- 
liciously envious animal. This evil creature in the Biblical story is 
the serpent sent by the creator to man with a message which gives 
the latter the choice of life or death. Man is not so stupid as to 
choose death of his own accord but the envious messenger succeeds 
in perverting the message or otherwise gaining possession of its 
benefit. Man is left to perish in due time under the curse of death 
while the messenger enjoys the immortality it has appropriated. 
The two trees are related to this treacherous dealing. The choice 
given to the first parents lay in the trees but it was here that the 
serpent so slyly acquitted himself that he beguiled the man and 
woman to eat of the wrong tree while he himself partook of the one 
the benevolent deity had designed for their everlasting preserva- 
tion. Frazer likens the redactor, we might say, to the dream censor 
for he says that that writer has removed what would have been a 
“stone of offence from the path of the faithful,” that is the alleged 
immortality of the serpent “by the simple process of blotting out 
the incident entirely from the legend,” leaving a “yawning gap” 
which has surely made trouble for the commentators. Frazer’s 
simple statement of the restoration through his comparative work 
is worthy of attention: “If my interpretation of the story is right, 
it has been left for the comparative method, after thousands of 
years, to supply the blank in the ancient canvas, and to restore in all 
their primitive crudity, the gay barbaric colours which the skillful 
hand of the Hebrew artist had softened or effaced.” 

The Old Testament narratives furnish abundant examples of 
this effort of reason to hasten along with a ready explanation 
merely leaving out of the question what it cannot thus explain. The 
“barbaric colours” of past thinking, whether underlying the sacred 
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narrative or reappearing from the unconscious today in the lan- 
guage of the dream, have given reason much trouble in conforming 
them to a rigid system of morals. Frazer has released the mark of 
Cain also from the obscurities put upon its meaning by moral ab- 
stractions belonging to a later period of society. He rejects even 
Robinson Smith’s theory that Cain’s mark was a mere tribal mark. 
In altering the common conception of the mark, as a protection 
against human assailants, he exonerates the deity from the incon- 
sistency of assuming the existence of other inhabitants when as yet 
there was only the original family of Adam and Eve. Frazer forgot 
however to account in such a case for Cain’s range of choice of a 
wife. But it is needless to quarrel with our kindly author when he 
attempts to smooth the thorny path which the rationalistic writer of 
the Scriptures made for himself and his followers. 

The evidence adduced in regard to the saving mark brings be- 
fore the student of the unconscious examples of those projection 
forms, visualizations of earthly and of bodily substances with which 
the unconscious is well stocked. It is the ghost of the murdered 
man not the members of an enraged society that pursue the un- 
fortunate Cain, victim of his own impetuosity. A society that be- 
lieved in such a ghostly form of vengeance would have been hardly 
high enough yet in its development to have reached the elaborated 
sense of responsibility and of personal sin which the sacred writer 
assumes. A murderer of such an earlier grade of society obliged 
to wear a mark for his own protection may have done service as a 
warrior or by otherwise removing a common enemy. A sense of 
fear is sufficient to demand a protection against revenge on the part 
of the ghost of the murdered man. This ghost has not even 
reached the stage of a devitalized diaphanous conception. It is 
the actual blood which takes on a mouth of vengeful shrieking. 
The close association of this form of protest with the horror 
stricken Earth which must receive the blood of the slain is rich 
in suggestion. Behind the fact of the earth as an offended deity is 
probably the simpler conception of the mother, love to whom is 
the deepest source of brother rivalry we know. This chapter stimu- 
lates comparison with the material of individual dreams and the 
conflicts which they represent. The conscious thought of an earlier 
period could give the various elements of this conflict concrete ex- 
pression. Frazer reminds us further how conscious ideals are also 
served since the putting of conflicts, fears, through the “aid of 
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superstitious terror’ out into concrete expression has aided in the 
building up of the framework of respect for human life. So we 
find here illustration of that growth of a sense of sin out of this 
first superstitious terror and the building up of social reactions 
to the sense of sin which Freud 3 has elaborated for us. 

The chapter on the Great Flood is rich with many a gleam of 
the ceaseless movement of the human psyche as it has found its 
way through the bewilderments of environment and struggled to 
express the outreachings of its own impulses. The attempt to do 
justice to this chapter from a literary or a full scientific point 
of view would be an unnecessary presumption. It forms an ex- 
tended treatise which contains its own eloquent comment. One 
cannot stop with reading it once. Aside from its scientific value, 
psychological or otherwise, it presents a rare literary feast both in 
the wealth of ordered material gathered into its space and in the 
manner of its telling. The chapter is a very long one being devel- 
oped from the annual Huxley lecture delivered by the author in 
1916, The reader is caught in the spell of a writer whose consecu- 
tive arrangement of so vast a material as here covers the flood 
legends of the entire world fiows easily out of his familiar grasp 
of his subject matter. But one becomes not only a participant in 
this facile flow of material in the order of its presentation. The 
same ready familiarity of the writer with the matter in hand makes 
each incident of the tales of so much more convincing power as a 
genuine revelation of the inner psychic activity which has created 
them. 

Frazer furthermore sets a stimulating example to the psycho- 
logical student of anthropology in his broad attitude toward vexing 
questions and in his generous manner of meeting them. Questions 
which harass other writers to the point sometimes of more than 
intellectual animosity sink quietly here into the unobstructed flow 
of the author’s wise patience with which he faces the vastness and 
the contradictoriness of the material incessantly cast up by the 
heaving sea of human experience. To Frazer’s mind there is no need 
to press the theory of diffusion of flood legends out from one original 
source to the exclusion of a theory of independent origins of simi- 
lar legends. He finds no incompatibility in accepting both forms 
of activity for the production and dissemination of this as of any 
other human product. The broad statement of his position forms 
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a worthy model for psychologist and for anthropologist alike. So 
also does his presentation of other apparent discrepancies in the 
propagation of myths, in particular as regards these flood myths. 
One may read therefore with a good deal of profitable discipline 
his summarizing of the probability of the origin of these myths, the 
probable background in actual natural event or in the phantasy of 
man seeking explanation for conditions which he could not under- 
stand. Often, he reminds us, and this has been true especially 
in comparatively modern times with reference to the Biblical story, 
the wish to believe has proved the stubborn misinterpreter of facts 
or has actually drawn the blind before them. 

The psychoanalyst however whose work touches constantly 
upon the myth making qualities of the individual mind finds in this 
chapter much of a specially kindling interest. His attention is 
caught by the many individual spots in which the psychic activity 
manifests itself in a profusion of details faithfully recorded by the 
writer. Frazer touches only in a general way upon the affective 
side of mental activity which instigates man to create myths in re- 
gard to his environment. Yet much may be read here of that 
expression of inner interest projected out upon environmental con- 
ditions. One can see in the fact that there are localities where 
flood legends do not exi:t that these inner impulses without doubt 
are determined in their outer form by actual occurrences or natural 
conformations, which the writer here explains as a background to 
the legends and myths. Yet subjectively they stand also for inter- 
ests universal to the human mind. 

The conventional number symbolisms in which humanity has 
always expressed itself unconsciously are found here running in 
more or less well grooved channels. Sometimes a reference can 
be detected to some outward feature but this is by far insufficient 
to account for the reappearance again and again of the number 
seven in these tales, of five as a number of evident importance, 
of three. These are all suggestive of a fixed meaning lying deeper 
than conscious psychology and of an importance no less significant to 
the deeper impulses seeking for expression than they are obscure to 
superficial interpretation. Their regularity of appearance together 
with the lack of conscious explanation are evidence of their deep 
and permanent embedment in the psyche as symbolic forms too 
ancient to be easily brought to external understanding. Interesting 
testimony might be obtained as to their significance merely from a 
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comparative association of their use throughout these legends, if 
space permitted. Reference however will be made specifically 
only to an important number not yet mentioned, the number nine. 

It seems to lie in close relation to an interpretation of the flood 
myth which is constantly suggested in the reading of this number. 
Individual analysis finds the number nine associated with birth and 
the intrauterine life, for which it serves as a frequent symbol. The 
birth idea is also elaborated into the number forty, associated with 
Noah in the ark, by the multiplication of ten lunar months by four 
(weeks ina month). In the legend of Deucalion it is plainly stated 
that he and Pyrrha were in the ark or chest for nine days and as 
many nights. Again we read of a chief among the American In- 
dians whose birth succeeded a flood. While the waters of the 
flood were still spread over the once inhabited plains he lay for 
nine sleeps “revolving in his mind the question ‘How did this deep 
water cover the face of the world?’ And at the end of nine sleeps 
he was changed, for now no arrow could wound him.” Being like 
the Great Man in heaven he was able to command the latter who 
at his bidding “rent open the side of the mountain, and the water 
flowed away into the Big Water.” It need not be asserted that the 
number nine is used with an unmistakable directness as a birth 
symbol or in its association with other symbols of a birth phantasy. 
Such simplicity is rarely found in the individual dream. The sec- 
ondary elaboration which obscures the latent motives in every 
dream has reached a very advanced degree in these tales. Not 
secondary elaboration alone but a great degree of condensation is 
evident so that the symbols stand in a complex relation to each 
other. All are multiplied as if in an unconscious effort to express 
as many elements as possible without permitting consciousness to 
become aware what inner meanings are crowding to the front. 
This is indeed the character of all spontaneous unconscious pro- 
ducts. Conscious art can refashion the tale as it has done to a 
large extent in these legends but the result is the obscuring rather 
than the revealing of the original elements. 

Birth phantasies deal with the fact of fundamental importance 
to every life. The experience of birth itself with its flood of waters 
together with the sexual interests direct and indirect which pertain 
to birth forms a large part of the repressed unconscious material 
which seeks outlet. These interests would tend to find their oppor- 
tunity therefore in projection upon natural occurrences or natural 
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conditions of the surrounding country suited to give these phan- 
tasies objective play. It is a frequent feature of these legends that 
some part of a body human or animal has contained the water re- 
sponsible for the flood. A curious turn is given to this idea in the 
story of the bittern which swallowed the waters which had caused 
the flood. When they were discharged they flowed away beni- 
ficiently to make the world habitable with lakes and rivers. This 
diversion of the destructive waters to their present useful distribu- 
tion contains perhaps something more than mere rational adjust- 
ment to external facts. One could believe it to be a further elabo- 
ration of the phantasy of the intrauterine waters into the reality of 
the birth experience with its entrance over into a life of 
externalized reality. The bittern’s story corroborates this as 
one reads how the waters were made to gush from the bird’s 
swollen stomach while the artful plover which tears open the swollen 
part addresses the bittern, deceitfully, it is true, “My grandmother 
has no doubt a pain in her stomach.” 

In these tales as in the products of the unconscious dream work 
a marked overdetermination of details together with the extended 
elaboration which they have undergone causes much overlapping 
in statement with resulting indistinctness of the meaning of any 
particular element. Phantasies relative to passive participation in 
the birth process are not the only ones which appear at work creat- 
ing these legends. There is expressed in many ways the sense of a 
power behind the flood, autocratic, arbitrary, grown destructive 
through impatience with lesser beings and as a result exercising 
such forms of power through the floods of waters. Here again 
a parallel suggests itself out of common infantile phantasies. In 
those one is familiar with the fear of the stronger father largely 
with reference to his mysterious relation to the marvelous phenom- 
ena of birth. Not dreams alone but elements of folklore and some- 
times the more conscious elaborations of literary writers have given 
insight into the childish estimate of the urinary function as an evi- 
dence of power. To the child mind it is often indistinguishably 
associated with the processes that have to do with birth. Perhaps 
this accounts for some of the confusion evidenced in these tales 
as to the flood as a result of some deity or other power behind the 
scene and the later redirection of the water or the closer participa- 
tion of the actors in the flood. It is plainly stated in one instance 
that the Creator caused the ocean to swell in this very natural way, 
the urinary, important to the child interest. 
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The flood episode, whether as a catastrophe of nature or as a 
fabulous product of phantasy, seems to open the sluice gate for an 
inrush of sexual fancies. These flourish in the stories of the re- 
peopling of the earth after the flood. The common identification 
or close association with animals in these tales to which Frazer 
calls attention is frequently found in a sexual situation where the 
repeopling takes place through union with an animal or with an 
animal which later doffs its disguise to appear as a true woman. 
Other manifestations of a scarcely concealed symbolism occur in 
the tale of union with a cockle shell to form a new race and that of 
a union with leaves which have the form of the female genitalia. 
A hint of the magic extension of fertilization is contained in the 
narrative of the woman pregnant with the new race of men who 
produces at the same time through her ear a grain of millet thereby 
renewing the cereal supply. The fish plays an important part in 
many flood legends in such manner that it suggests its varied use 
in dreams as a sexual symbol. Sometimes it is the forbidden eating 
of a fish which causes the flood catastrophe. Again it is a horned 
fish which conveys the rescuing boat safely through the waters. 
The fish has the power of increasing mightily in size. We read of 
the instance of the woman whose greed to taste the fish preserved 
by her husband led her at last to throw it upon the hot coals. 
“Hardly had she done so than the first flash of lightning came down 
from heaven and struck the woman dead. Then it began to rain.” 
On the ninth day the original owner of the fish appeared to the 
husband and outlined for him the means for saving himself and 
preserving the race. 

Incest plays a very large part in the repeopling of the earth, so 
large a part that one is tempted to consider the flood as wish phan- 
tasy on the part of the son, a conception of father power of such 
audacity that it justifies the son in reestablishing things in his own 
way. The compromise mechanisms of the unconscious permit the 
same factor to work both ways so, even if it is the father’s exercise 
of power which has caused the calamity, it is the older race that is 
destroyed and the son is compelled to follow his desire. As sole 
survivor he exercises his power to establish the new race. The 
incest desire toward the mother does not usually appear so baldly. 
Yet there are striking instances of this such as that recorded in 
regard to a flood in the Indian archipelago which left alive only 
one pregnant woman. “She prayed that her child might be a boy. 
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Her prayer was answered, and she gave birth to a boy whose name 
was Uacatan. When he grew up, he took his mother to wife, and 
from their union all the Mandayas are descended.” Could the 
CEdipus wish fulfillment be more simply stated? The story evi- 
dently belongs to an age when as yet but little repression was de- 
manded. It was enough that the occasion of a destructive flood 
should justify the event. Usually one hears of brother-sister unions 
and with them there is a conscious attempt at justification or an 
evasion of the complete incest situation. Here is evidenced that 
stupidly clever form of compromise whereby the wish so often 
befogs the clearer conceptions of reason. Not infrequently the 
pleasures of conjugal intercourse are interfered with by a mat 
placed between the incestuous pair in order to mitigate or divert 
divine wrath while the function necessary for replenishing the earth 
is still performed. The sinlessness of the union on one occasion is 
forestalled by the conception first of each of the children in the 
separate calf of the mother’s legs so that not being children of the 
same womb their later union would not be counted as incest. 
Space forbids more than brief mention of the dismemberment 
motive plainly mixed with the birth concept of the repeopling pro- 
cess. It finds itself in association with other infantile ideas. There 
is the story of the raven dashed to pieces by the sole human sur- 
vivor of the flood. The man seems to have had no compunctions 
in regard to the tearing apart of his bird companion but proceeded 
to utilize it in the interests of a mew race. “So he gathered the 
scattered bones, fitted them together as well as he could, and by 
blowing on them caused the flesh and the life to return to them. 
Then the man and the raven went together to the beach, where the 
loach and the pike were still sleeping in the sun. ‘Bore a hole in the 
stomach of the pike,’ said the raven to the man, ‘and I will do the 
same by the loach’. The man did bore a hole in the pike’s stomach, 
and out of it came a crowd of men. The raven did likewise to the 
loach, and a multitude of women came forth from the belly of the 
fish. That is how the world was repeopled after the great flood.” 
Many variations of similar primitive or childish phantasy migh* 
be cited. We meet with an interesting instance of the recognized 
sexual nature of the kindling of fire. A women left alone acci- 
dentally discovers the making of fire. She has no hesitancy then in 
applying the fire drill in the absence of a husband to her own im- 
pregnation. Her offspring was but half a man until with the as- 
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sistance of the Spirit of the Wind his missing parts were finally 
supplied. The rich detail of this chapter with the curious mechan- 
isms of thought which both reveal and obscure the meaning lead 
one to echo in more senses than one the closing words of the 
writer: “Man is but a thing of yesterday, and his memory a dream 
of the night.” 

Like the flood legend the story of the building of the Tower of 
Babel is not peculiar to the Hebrew people. It is often evident here 
that the Hebrew story has played a large part in creating or modi- 
fying similar legends. The elements of these disseminated tales or 
of other more independent ones are all eloquent in an infantile 
fashion of the envy or the defiance of superior power which has 
become familiar to the psychoanalyst in the study of the individ- 
ual’s inner struggle against parental authority, which is transferred 
over upon the deity. Motives are variously given in these legends 
for the building of a tower. It will serve as an escape from another 
flood. Man seeks to rival the power of the deity, intrusively to 
scale the dwelling of the latter, even to attempt the life of God 
himself. And yet the attempts reveal the impotence of man in the 
face of the higher power. There is a rationalistic basis for the 
Hebrew legend since the Hebrews were probably impressed with 
the high structures, sometimes left unfinished, which they saw in 
their migration through ancient Babylon. The same inner under- 
Ilving ideas in regard to the building of a tower are found elsewhere 
where a likeness of symbolism prevades the legend in this rearing 
of an object toward heaven, though sometimes a childish simplicity 
of object is manifest. Among so advanced a people as that of 
ancient Mexico the structure has the form of a mighty pyramid 
while among simpler tribes even such humble instruments as por- 
ridge pestles are used piled one upon another. As in the Biblical 
story the variety of tongues in use has been associated with the 
attempt to erect the tower which ended in failure and punishment. 
Frazer suggests to us the egoistic assumption which has belonged 
to later philologists as well as to these early peoples that the lan- 
guage of the particular tribe or of the particular philologist with a 
theory has always been taken as the original one from which a dis- 
persion into many tongues occurred. 

The vivid pictures of individual life which attach themselves 
to the patriarchs of the Old Testament form the starting point for 
much comparative work which reveals the early thought of the 
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more primitive days of mankind. The bloody manner of covenant 
made between Abraham and the Lord is widespread over the face 
of the earth. The sacrificed animal of the Hebrew story between 
the parts of which the covenanters must pass is the form of victim 
in most instances. Yet there are evidences that this is but a later 
representation of using even human victims. The custom, horrible 
as its features are sometimes depicted, is but another of those rites 
based upon a belief in magic. The divided victim seems to be first 
a visible reminder of the curse to be visited upon the party to the 
covenant who may break it. Then there is also, and sometimes 
without the thought of a covenant to be kept or broken, a virtue 
of protective magic to be obtained. In some parts of the world 
there are evidences of actual entry into the body of the slain animal 
while it is yet quivering with the departing life in order that the 
qualities of the victim may be transferred to the child or older 
person passing through such a ceremony. When Abraham and 
his divine friend merely pass between the pieces of the carcass or 
as in Greece the contracting parties stand upon the victim, our 
author sees in their behavior the fainter survivals of a still more 
animistic practice. “The passage between the parts .. . is 
probably a modification of an older practice of passing through the 
carcass; and that in turn can hardly have any other meaning than 
that the man identifies himself with the animal into whose body 
he forces himself, and that he offers it to the higher powers as a 
substitute for himself.” 

It is Frazer’s function to perform that service so highly valued 
by the psychoanalytic psychology, that of disentangling the actuali- 
ties of the external real world or of phantasy creation from the 
crystallized rationalizations which make them seem other than they 
are. He breaks up many of the fixed interpretations which have 
so long held the Old Testament material in their grip that even the 
toughened intellect of the rationalist has begun to grow uneasy with 
them. The Gentile world has found it hard to reconcile the char- 
acter of Jacob to Jehovah’s choice of him for his special favor. 
Even the descendants of the patriarch have not been able to redeem 
his character from the traditions which surround it. Yet it has 
recently been one of his own people, Frazer tells us, who has sug- 
gested an important circumstance which puts a new light upon his 
conduct on one occasion at least. This is in regard to Jacob’s ap- 
parent usurpation of his brother’s inheritance through deceitful 
conduct toward his aged father. 
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In examining the evidence upon which such a partial rehabilita- 
tion of Jacob’s character rests Frazer brings forward a range of 
material showing a widespread existence of ultimogeniture or right 
of the youngest rather than the eldest son to inherit the family 
property. Evidence tends to confirm the opinion that Jacob was 
but claiming the right of a junior which his father Isaac had en- 
joyed before him in Abraham’s family and which Jacob later exer- 
cised in his treatment of his own sons and of their sons. Frazer 
sees the custom still exerting itself down through the history of 
Israel and playing its part in the raising to the throne both of King 
David and of his successor Solomon. Thus he presses home the 
wholesome lesson for the human psychologist at least that things 
are not always to be taken at their face value even when they have 
been supported for many centuries by the weight of strongest moral 
tradition based upon reiterated authority. He discovers again to his 
readers this principle of ultimogeniture with its existence even to- 
day in some instances along with the more widely accepted primo- 
geniture. It seems to have belonged in large part to a pastoral and 
primitively agricultural stage of society. Its relation to the mode 
of life belonging to such periods as well as to other social conditions 
is well worth the reader’s study. 

Frazer makes further a special investigation of a surmised 
reason for the custom of ultimogeniture whereby he overthrows 
again a serious misconception due to a failure to understand the 
real psychic significance of a common tradition. It has been sug- 
gested that the doubtfulness of the paternity of the oldest son might 
have been responsible for the establishment of the youngest as the 
heir. The paternity of the firstborn was in this case brought into 
question through the custom attributed to the feudal lord, secular 
or clerical, of enjoving the privilege of the first night with his vas- 
sal’s bride. This ancient jus primae noctis Frazer shows to be of a 
quite different significance unattached to any such calumnious pro- 
ceeding and in no way related to the question of ultimogeniture. 
It has been not only of wide extent both in time and place but it 
was also a well established custom in the early history of Europe. 
Here the payment of a fee to the clerical authorities for exemption 
from its restrictions led in part to the misinterpretation of its mean- 
ing. The exercise of the custom, in reality the chaste refraining 
of the newly wedded pair from consummation of the marriage for 
three nights, was grounded in part upon an old Jewish legend of the 
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chaste Tobias. By such means he delivered himself and his bride 
Sarah from the power of a demon that had destroyed her seven 
preceding husbands upon the first night of their respective ap- 
proaches to the bride. A suggestive detail of the legend arouses 
the psychological question whether there is not in this legend a pro- 
jection of a conflict emanating from the woman’s unconscious 
whereby the demon in truth represents to the unconscious a father 
fixation from which she is unable to free herself in the first hours 
of marriage. The more patient husband, advised by the angel 
Gabriel, takes sufficient time to break up this attachment before 
asserting his own possession. At least we are told of the almost 
unholy haste on the part of Sarah’s father to have the grave pre- 
pared as well for this eighth husband when he shall have shared the 
expected fate of the other seven. True he rejoices when the hastily 
dug grave proves unnecessary but we are familiar with this hasty 
turn about of the inner wish when faced by the conscious censor. 

This is one of the many spots where Frazer’s narration of the 
collected material leads into territory inexhaustibly rich in affective 
material. The superstitions of which he tells us through which in 
the heathen world also such abstinence puts off the consummation 
of the marriage one night, three nights, a week, even a year, sug- 
gests the rationalizations which grow out of the simpler affect be- 
neath. Sometimes the actual fear or other affect is more in evi- 
dence. A dread of demons which are believed jealously to desire 
the woman is revealed most concretely in the case of a second mar- 
riage in the acknowledged fear of the dead partner’s ghost. Does 
this not again permit the interpretation, where there is no openly 
perceived former rival, of the demon as the projection of an en- 
dopsychic reluctance to transfer from an unconscious object over 
upon the adult partner’ If one considers the frequent motive of 
postponement of intercourse in myths and fairy tales one is 
strengthened in this conviction of slow reluctant transfer from 
earlier fixations. 

The further comparative pursuit of Jacob’s story does more 
than merely modify our estimate of his apparently treacherous de- 
ceit of a decrepit father. It enters deeper into those mysteries of 
animistic identification for the sake of magically accruing benefits 
of which unconscious symbolism still retains marked traits. Frazer 
attributes the story of the adoption of a disguise for the obtaining 
of a blessing that was rightfully his under the system of ultimo- 
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geniture to the ignorance of the latter right on the part of a much 
later historian. Jacob would have had no need of such deception 
but the writer’s inability to explain Jacob’s assumption of his right 
led him to append a formality which, also an ancient custom, might 
have been made use of to identify Jacob with his older brother and 
ward off the evils which might otherwise follow upon his pre- 
sumption. 

For there is ample testimony among peoples at a lower level of 
development of such investiture with a new personality or new rank 
through simple identification of the individual with an animal. This 
is accomplished by union with various substances, flesh, blood, en- 
trails, and the mingling of spittle when two human beings are to- 
gether making use of animal identification. It is the skin which 
enters most prominently into the ceremony, most often in the form 
of strips drawn over different parts of the body according to the 
particular purpose of the ceremony. The procedure is followed 
for supposed rebirth, for the adoption of children, when the child 
is thus made to be born of its new parents. It is associated with 
circumcisions, with marriage and it forms a covenant of friendship. 
Such use is made of the skins of sacrifices in order to secure 
children, production of crops or rain. Identification with the animal 
seems to afford protection against evil and also expiation for wrong 
committed. The ceremony is found also with the idea of rebirth 
from sin and with a most direct sense of transfer in the ceremony 
of delivering the power from one age class to another, or as in 
India in raising a man from one caste to another, even to the rank 
of a divinity. In the last instance the candidate is passed through 
a cow of gold, while his poorer brethren seeking to elevate them- 
selves merely in human rank, make use of a cow of ordinary flesh 
and blood through the body of which they pass only figuratively, 
that is back and forth between her legs. 

Frazer defines these ceremonies where portions of the skin are 
used as probably remnants of a more complete entrance into the 
animal’s skin. The frequency of skin phantasies in dreams and 
psychoneurotic disturbances suggests that the unconscious erotic 
valuation of the sense of touch gratified through skin contacts also 
plays its part in this so frequent ceremony. This overvaluation of 
the skin as a sense organ appears to be associated in the unconscious 
with the intrauterine life, an association which seems not to be ab- 
sent from the customs here described. It is not strange to find 
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various features of intrauterine experience faithfully reproduced 
in dreams and symptoms when one reads of such conscious revival 
of them as occurs for instance in the behavior described of a man 
who after being supposed dead sought to return to his former 
position in society: “In ancient India . . . . the supposed dead 
man had to pass the first night of his return in a tub filled with a 
mixture of fat and water. When he stepped into the tub, his father 
or next of kin pronounced over him a certain verse, after which he 
was supposed to have attained to the stage of embryo in the womb. 
In that character he sat silent in the tub, with clenched fists, while 
over him were performed all the sacraments that were regularly 
celebrated for a woman with child.” 

The principle of identification by contact in slightly different 
form has been already hinted at in the blood, spittle and other ac- 
companiments of the skin rites. Jacob’s open weeping, when at the 
end of his long journey he comes upon his cousin Rachel, introduces 
the common practice among many peoples of giving audible, visible 
or tangible evidences of inner emotion or of using them sometimes 
as substitutes for the emotions which may be absent. Actual con- 
tact with various forms of exudate, tears, spittle, nasal secretion 
seems to be the highly desired goal in many instances. Unenviable 
as are the reported experiences of travelers honored in this respect, 
they are instructive in their turn of that form of concrete thinking 
which belongs to the lower reaches of psychic experience. The 
egoism of the child’s noisy crying with its all too visible evidences, 
repeated frequently even if somewhat modified in the hysteric’s 
behavior, suggests that in such cases the unconscious is asserting 
its savage standards of value to attract notice. They are primitive 
attempts to thrust the individual’s personality upon the attention of 
a society in which he is still too young or too psychically unde- 
veloped to compel attention through more serviceable cultural 
means. 

Jacob’s ladder, his pillar of stone set up from what had been 
his pillow by night, have their counterparts in many lands and 
times. Counterparts of the former have served to connect heaven 
and earth for gods and spirits or perhaps for the service of the 
dead, while the infantile mind easily sees in the natural conforma- 
tion of some stone a reason why it should stand as a special 
sanctuary or object of worship. So when later Jacob and Laban 
adjust their difficulties at a heap of stones which becomes a witness 
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both of reconciliation and of their subsequent amicable absence 
from each other, they but follow a custom widespread among even 
earlier peoples and suggestive of the child mind that sees magic in 
inanimate things, qualities which may be absorbed from the stones 
themselves. The patriarch’s dream gives occasion for comparison 
with other such wish fulfilling exercises among the ancients. 

The motive of religious isolation which the priestly redactor 
ascribes to Jacob’s journey back to his mother’s country in order to 
obtain a wife receives little sympathy from our writer in the light of 
his wider study of Jacob’s choice of a wife. Other reasons may have 
operated with his mother in sending him forth from home. Yet the 
fact remains that Jacob’s marriage with his cousin Rachel and with 
her older sister first as well as the terms of this double marriage 
conform to customs in marriage relationships which seem to have 
spread themselves everywhere at some period in the development 
of society. Frazer lays bare here in ‘an elaborate technical discus- 
sion a vast and important cross section of the sexual and social ad- 
justment through marriage made at an early period. He steers his 
way clear through a bewildering repetition of similarities and 
occasional differences of opinion which are found among the many 
tribes and peoples as to the expediency and the rightness or not of 
cross-cousin or ortho-cousin marriages. Yet, through all the 
minutiae of the exact relationship as regards relative age as well 
as degree of relationship, interest is kept alive by the rich human 
content with which our author’s sympathy never loses touch. He 
reminds us that this burden of regulations never represents customs 
formally imposed by law but those which have slowly developed 
with the development of mankind. Their establishment is finally 
recognized by nominal law until with equal slowness they in turn 
are superseded by other conditions of economic and sexual adjust- 
ment. 

This extensive chapter which follows upon the incident of 
Jacob’s marriage to the daughters of his mother’s brother forms in 
reality one of the most important chapters of this work. It is a 
briefer form of such a study as that undertaken in Frazer’s 
“Totemism and Exogamy.” It examines into a great movement 
slow in time but extending probably throughout the entire race at 
some period or other. This movement has to do with the adjust- 
ment of sexual desires and domestic needs together with the eco- 
nomic necessities to which these had to conform. 
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The terms “cross-cousins” and “ortho-cousins” are adopted by 
the writer to designate respectively the offspring of a brother and 
a sister, as in Jacob’s case, or the children of two brothers or two 
sisters. The marriage of cousins in the latter relationship finds 
very little favor and then usually only under social conditions which 
belong to a later period of society. There is probably a broad social 
basis for the earlier distinction in favor of cross-cousin marriages. 
This is the early division of society into exogamous groups. The 
relationship is therefore often merely a communal one although as 
in Jacob’s story it may concern an individual kinship. For the 
nominal family relationships of this period are far more inclusive 
than in the organization of today. Under such a system “every 
man applies the term father to a whole group of men, only one of 
whom begat him; he applies the term mother to a whole group of 
women, only one ot whom bore him; he applies the term brother 
to a whole group of men with most or even all of whom he may 
have no blood relationship; he applies the term sister to a whole 
group of women with most or even all of whom he may in like 
manner have no blood relationship” and so on through the various 
degrees of kinship not excluding the application of the term wife 
to many women. This is in reality a precise and definite system, 
Frazer reminds us. It is a rigorous one too for it regulates marital 
relations away from a man’s first inclinations, that is within his own 
family. It was probably first designed to separate brothers and 
sisters, marriage between whom had probably once prevailed with- 
out restriction. The later extending of the exogamous division 
from two groups to four Frazer believes “was intended primarily to 
bar the marriage of parents with children” while its further exten- 
sion finally to eight groups was intended to prevent the marriage of 
cross-cousins. Meanwhile the entrance of other divisions began 
to complicate and alter the working out of the earlier marriage con- 
ditions. 

Although these regulations deal with this communal grouping 
of relationships, yet it seems to be the individual sentiment which 
enters into the case. For we read that a feeling of growing aver- 
sion to marriage of persons nearly related by blood underlies 
changes in the marriage customs. There are examples of the con- 
creteness of this feeling, one might say of its very physical charac- 
ter, in the manner taken to remove the reproach in the marriage of 
certain cousins by severing the tie of blood through the severing of 
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the entrails of a sacrificed victim before cohabitation may be per- 
mitted. Thus earlier the feeling against the marriage of ortho-cousins 
is in reality against that of a closer relationship than that of cross- 
cousins. For in the latter case the children are those of a brother 
and sister whose inheritance through the rules of exogamy is in 
separate groups. Economic reasons, it is emphatically pointed out, 
were no doubt largely operative in maintaining a choice of wife 
within the related circle even when there was a wider range of 
selection. At this period moreover woman was reckoned in terms 
of barter forming what might be called the chief coin of the realm. 
Jacob’s marriage then in no whit diminishes his reputation as the 
driver of a good bargain. He follows a further widespread custom 
in serving an allotted period of years for the full possession of his 
wives and their offspring with still an added term for the herds 
with which he finally departs from his father-in-law. 

The order of Jacob’s marriage with the elder sister before he 
was permitted to take the younger one, the bride of his choice, be- 
longs also to this system of group marriages in which cross-cousin 
marriage is found. Frazer has brought this order of marriage 
under a discussion based on the terms “sororate” and “levirate.” 
By the former is meant the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
and by the latter marriage with a deceased brother’s wife. The 
entire range of these questions, associated as they are with the 
group marriage system, comprises again the great underlying prin- 
ciples of the adjustment of the sexes under the social question of 
marriage bound with economic considerations. The very full treat- 
ment which the matter here receives can be hardly more than indi- 
cated as a most important chapter in the light it throws upon the 
conflict of the sexes, upon blood and age relationships and the 
gradual efforts to adjust these things. In the case of the levirate 
Frazer finds that a man is permitted or required, as the case may 
be, to marry only the widow of an elder brother. He finds it 
widely attested that on the other hand a man may have as wives 
any number of sisters at one time provided that the oldest always 
has precedence but there are restrictions met with where the mar- 
riages with sisters may take place only successively after the death 
of the older sisters. The evidence of the two customs leads Frazer 
to conclude as follows: “Thus the two customs of the sororate and 
the levirate seem traceable to a common source in a form of group 
marriage, in which all the husbands were brothers and all the wives 
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were sisters.” He believes that the divergence between the two 
customs in their regulations has likely been brought about in large 
part through the superior strength and fiercer jealousy of the male. 
The result has been that the “equipoise between the sexes has been 
disturbed to the advantage of the male, who now enjoys all the 
females, and to the corresponding disadvantage of the female, who 
is now reduced to the enjoyment, so to say, of only a fraction of a 
single male”. 

Frazer’s hand releases other rich psychic content from the ob- 
scurity which the rationalist’s pen has forced upon certain incidents. 
One of the four sons of Leah brought home to his mother one day 
the fruit of the mandrake. This so excited the envy of the child- 
less Rachel that she bargained dearly with Leah for it, yielding 
her Jacob’s favor while she ate of the fruit and bore her son Joseph. 
“Such appears to have been the original Hebrew tradition of the 
birth of Joseph: his mother got him by eating a mandrake.” Frazer 
then goes on to show the high esteem in which the mandrake or 
mandragora has been held and is still held to insure fertility as well 
as to accomplish other wonders, “though this curious piece of folk- 
lore was struck out of the text of Genesis some thousands of years 
ago” and the incident left there in meaningless form. The nature 
of the magic virtue of the mandrake bears a resemblance to the 
sexual symbolism found in the dream: “it is charged as it were, 
with an electricity which will prove fatal to whoever meddles with 
it, but which, once discharged, leaves the plant safe for anybody to 
handle”. 

Jacob at the ford of the Jabbok manifests a much closer rela- 
tion to heathen thought than the sacred writer would have us be- 
lieve. His wrestling with the stranger until he received a blessing 
stands out in clearer relief against the background of similar ex- 
periences where the idea of a personified river or water deity was 
openly acknowledged. Such a being is sometimes propitiated, bless- 
ings are extracted from him or he is summarily attacked in order 
to weaken his power or destroy him. The Welsh custom of spitting 
three times on the ground before crossing water after dark gives 
an idea of the type of offering which may be made to him. And 
the waste of an entire summer by Cyrus in a wrathful effort to 
punish by diversion of its waters the river which had injured him 
reminds one of the equally futile efforts by which the unconscious 
avenges its impotence upon a more powerful nature. Other inci- 
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dents of Hebrew lore take their place among world wide beliefs. 
The reading of a fortune in teacups attains a new dignity when 
Joseph’s cup of divination, which played an important role in his 
rediscovery to his brethren, relates it to other magic observations. 

Frazer refers somewhat briefly to a number of incidents which 
belong in the national history of the Hebrew race after the simpler 
age of the patriarchs. He finds here more elaboration of detail 
which is carried to the degree of the insertion of much that is 
marvelous and even miraculous. His brief studies of these legends 
do not lead us so much into the details of unconscious thinking as 
they reveal the extent to which phantasy, stimulated by whatever 
affective motives, plays upon a few ordinary facts to embellish them 
with the rich material answering the inner wish impulses. His com- 
parison of fact and phantasy adds this suggestive thought, that 
“in stories like that of the exposure of the infant Moses on the 
water we have a reminiscence of an old custom of testing the legiti- 
macy of children by throwing them into the water and leaving them 
to sink or swim, the infants which swam being accepted as legiti- 
mate and those which sank being rejected as bastards”. To this 
suggestion of a possible relic of an older custom he adds the further 
thought: “The Biblical narrative of the birth of Moses drops no 
hint that his legitimacy was doubtful; but when we remember that 
his father Amram married his paternal aunt, that Moses was the 
offspring of the marriage, and that later Jewish law condemned all 
such marriages as incestuous, we may perhaps without being un- 
charitable, suspect that in the original form of the story the mother 
of Moses had a more particular reason for exposing her babe on 
the water than a general command of Pharaoh to cast all male 
children of the Hebrews into the river.” 

Other manifestations of power or of superior wisdom appa- 
rently ascribable to divine inspiration are shown to have their very 
human counterparts in other parts of the world, if not in practice 
then at least in the tales which magnify the belief in magic of 
various kinds. The mysterious power believed to reside in the hair, 
as evidenced in the story of Samson, has been brought before us 
in legends gathered in “The Golden Bough”. So has also that con- 
ception of a soul as a separate thing,’ an essence of life which can 
be preserved separately from the body but upon the destruction of 


4Golden Bough I. 28 sq. III. 258 sq.; XI. 158 et al. 
5 The Golden Bough XI. Chap. X. 
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which the death of the body follows. It meets us here in a pious 
sentiment expressed by an admiring woman to the outlaw David: 
“And though man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, 
yet the soul of my lord shall be bound in the bundle of life with the 
Lord thy God; and the souls of thine enemies, them shall he sling 
out, as from the hollow of a sling”. 

Frazer pays scant respect to the practice of necromancy or the 
calling up of the dead. He finds it illustrated by the example of 
King Saul, who in the depression resulting from his mental weak- 
ness found himself unfitted to face a great crisis in his kingdom 
Israel. It is in a footnote appended to the chapter which reviews 
this custom that Frazer calls the “recrudescence of necromancy 
among the civilized peoples of Western Europe and America” “a 
melancholy compound of credulity and fraud.” The examples of 
the practice among less civilized peoples expose both the credulity 
and the fraud while they make still more evident the close relation 
of the practice to the cruder form of savage belief in the hovering 
of the soul of the dead near its old haunts or near the living. 

A question arises whether the apparently common fear of evil as 
a result of counting has a relation to the compulsion in the psy- 
choneurosis to count things over and over again. Is the compul- 
sion possibly an overcompensation as the conscious fear may be an 
evasion of the exercise of that peeping instinct which attempts to 
observe too exactly the forbidden? Or do both refer in some more 
obscure sense to the sacred and therefore tabooed significance at- 
tached to names as well as numbers? A pestilence fell upon the 
people of Israel because they were numbered by a census. Else- 
where it is shown that the mere numbering of people, animals, 
fruits, even of dumplings in a pan is a dangerous process. 

The appointment of the “Keepers of the Threshold” at Jerusa- 
lem was in accordance with a widespread superstitious regard for 
the threshold as a haunting ground for spirits who must not be in- 
jured and who at critical seasons must be propitiated. Again a 
child might receive a blessing there. This too bears a resemblance 
to a psychoneurotic fear of stepping on some certain spot as a 
threshold or a crack between paving stones, where there is a sense 
of some personified danger or source of pollution. Certain customs 
illustrative of this superstitious regard of the threshold lead one to 
ask if this psychoneurotic fear may be associated in the unconscious 
with that mysterious threshold of the human body through which 
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one enters the world or which is in turn associated with the mystery 
of sex. At least we read of such customs as that of holding a child 
at the threshold that it may receive a blessing and further that of 
burying the body of a stillborn infant there that its spirit may have 
an opportunity to reénter the mother’s body and be born again. 
Further there is a prohibition against a man’s touching the thres- 
hold or indeed anything in his house except his bed when his wife 
has an unweaned child. 

Our writer lays his finger briefly upon many another 
episode recorded in the Scripture to take it out of its nar- 
row setting and place it in the broader similarity of 
thought throughout the world. The exaltation of some event or 
custom or of the individual reputation of person or place 
is seen to be but one of the high marks arising out of a 
gradual human development of phantasy rather than an evidence 
of special divine favor of inspiration. Such contests of cunning as 
that between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba enhanced the fame 
of others than merely Israel’s monarch. According to mythology 
of other lands dependence upon the raven’s care also was no 
monopoly of the prophet Elijah. The outcries of the later prophets 
against the worship of heathen deities at the high places and under 
the green trees, whether the prophets were aware of it or not, was 
doubtless a reaction against an old form of superstitious conviction 
based upon the underlying animistic feeling of the unconscious 
which once consciously peopled every grove and every tree with its 
divinity or its spirit. In the simpler ages of Hebrew life it was 
apparently acceptable that the oak or possibly the terebinth tree 
should be considered sacred to Jehovah. We find the appearance 
of the earlier tree divinity, significantly in threefold form, manifest- 
ing itself to patriarch, judge or king. Unconscious symbolism has 
taught the association of the number three with the same sense of 
masculine power we may see evidenced in the sacredness of the up- 
right tree, the “sacred pole” against the worship of which later 
orthodoxy uttered its denunciations. But it still maintains a con- 
scious hold upon the feeling of Eastern peoples and manifests itself 
also in the unconscious of people of still higher culture. A hint is 
given of the jealousy of the local deity of Israel for his rights in the 
story of the destruction by lions sent by Jehovah upon the colonists 
from Assyria who took up their abode in Samaria. It is interesting 
that the superstitious custom of silence imposed upon a widow among 
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many peoples, probably one of the means of discouraging the 
dangerous lingering of her husband’s ghost, is retained among the 
Hebrews in the word which designates the widow. At least Frazer 
modestly offers this possible etymology as the link which here, 
through her designation as “the silent woman”, connects the He- 
brew widow with her sisters in other regions whose silence is more 
openly enjoined. 

It is scarcely necessary to urge again upon the psychoanalyst 
Frazer’s reminder of the distinction between the origin of laws as 
a gradual growth out of the life and thought of a people and the 
conception that they “spring armed cap-a-pie into existence like 
Athena from the head of Zeus, at the moment when they are codi- 
fied.” Yet the latter idea with all its relation to that over rever- 
ence for authority, rather that helpless submission to autocratic 
authority which has stamped both religion and the psychoneurosis, 
makes it necessary that the distinction should be insisted upon. It 
gives again the “Place of the Law in Jewish History.” His choice of 
certain extracts from that law are sufficiently startling as legal meas- 
ures to enlist the student’s interest to follow him back into the 
comparative lore. Here he discovers the ground of these measures 
in the superstitious mind of the people rather than in the later de- 
liberations of more intellectual law givers. 

“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk’’ was once an 
important enough principle of conduct to be incorporated in the 
original body of the Ten Commandments. It seems to have been 
necessary at the time of the giving of the law to offset the savori- 
ness of a dish prepared thus by such a reminder of the serious 
injury which might accrue to the mother of the kid, perhaps to the 
entire herd through the principles of sympathetic magic. The 
rules which control contact with milk are numerous and extend to 
the widow, or other mourners, to the menstruous woman, to the 
pregnant and the parturient woman. They pertain to sexual inter- 
course and are associated with the partaking of other foods, par- 
ticularly the eating of other flesh than that of cattle by a pastoral 
people. The author’s own summary of these customs throws much 
light on their significance in culturai history: “Surveyed as a whole 
the evidence which we have passed in review suggests that many 
rites which have hitherto been interpreted as a worship of cattle 
may have been in origin, if not always, nothing but a series of pre- 
cautions, based on the theory of sympathetic magic, for the protec- 
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tion of the herds from the dangers that would threaten them 
through an indiscriminate use of their milk by everybody, whether 
clean or unclean, whether friend or foe. The savage who believes 
that he himself can be magically injured through the secretions of 
his body naturally applies the same theory to his cattle and takes the 
same sort of steps to safeguard them as to safeguard himself. 
If this view is right, the superstitious restrictions imposed on the 
use of milk which have come before us are analagous to the super- 
stitious precautions which the savage adopts with regard to the 
disposal of his shorn hair, clipped nails, and other severed parts of 
his person. In their essence they are not religious but magical. 
Yet in time such taboos might easily receive a religious interpreta- 
tion and merge into a true worship of cattle.”’ 

The enactment which permitted a master to bore through the 
ear of the slave who wished to serve him forever arises also from 
an older custom of mutilation by this or other means. The practice 
served various purposes. In the case of one’s children demons were 
cheated of their possible designs against the life of the child. 
Fingers were often cut off joint by joint as by mothers who had 
lost children. Mutilated parts were thrown into the sea to improve 
fishing. Fingers were cut off in mourning, finger joints and fore- 
skins were put into a coffin or in other instances ghosts were pro- 
pitiated by the offering of a part instead of the whole of the body. 
Orestes is said to have appeased the vengeful ghost of his mur- 
dered mother by biting off the finger. The study of this chapter is 
a specially important one since it involves much of the unconscious 
pressure of forces which make the subject of mutilations either 
actual or figurative a serious problem of the psychoneurosis. The 
boring of the servant’s ear seems to be a form of mutilation which 
in various ways in various communities makes a sympathetic bond, 
a sort of tie of blood, between the servant and his master. 

The poison ordeal which has wrought great devastation in 
Africa and to a lesser extent elsewhere finds its counterpart in a 
somewhat disguised form in the prescribed test for a woman sus- 
pected of infidelity. We read how the priest at the tabernacle was 
to give her a concoction made from holy water and the sweepings 
from the sanctuary floor. Before the woman drank this the priest 
recited the curse which would come upon her at the drinking of 
the water if she were guilty. After the woman’s response to the 
reading the curse was written down upon parchment and then 
washed also into the water. The analagous examples, both those 
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of the cruder, crueler employment of the poison ordeal and the 
more refined belief in the efficacy of the written words, point to 
two underlying principles of superstition. One is the personified 
conception of the poison which is supposed to discover within the 
stumach of the victim proof whether it inhabits an innocent person 
whom it then shall leave by the same route by which it came, the 
mouth, or whether it finds there material evidence of guilt. In that 
case “he [the poison] either remains in the person of the criminal 
for the purpose of killing him or her, or quits it by a different chan- 
nel from that by which he effected his entrance, thus implicitly 
passing sentence of condemnation on the accused, since he has 
failed to pronounce an acquittal by retracing his steps.” The other 
principle is that materialistic conception of written words by which 
the purely psychic is so often projected for the simple mind into 
visible, tangible or other sensible form. The conviction of the 
rightness of the poison ordeal as it exists in Africa is based to a 
great extent upon the unwillingness or impossibility of affective 
thought to accept the fact of death as a natural phenomenon. Since 
it is believed in any case to be due to some one’s evi! machinations 
no ordeal or punishment is too severe to be applied in order to dis- 
cover and punish the agent of it. 

The provision for the punishment by death of the ox that gored 
rests upon a tendency to attribute to animals and inanimate things 
the same responsibilities because the same motives and the same 
abilities which the human subject bears. This tendency has crys- 
tallized in many legal proceedings even down to a comparatively 
recent date, which appear ludricous enough to a more soberly ra- 
tionalistic age. Those of a neurotic or infantile way of thinking 
today still find it difficult to separate out the objects of reality from 
their subjective sympathy while they also tend to project out their 
own hurt or grievance upon such reality. This is better understood 
when we find how far up in the acknowledged institutions of civ- 
ilization this personification of animals and things has extended. 
“Modern researches into the progress of mankind have rendered it 
probable that in the infancy of the race the natural tendency to 
personify external objects, whether animate or inanimate, in other 
words, to invest them with the attributes of human beings, was 
either not corrected at all, or corrected only in a very imperfect 
degree, by reflection on the distinctions which more advanced 
thought draws, first, between the animate and the inanimate crea- 
tion, and second, between man and the brutes. In that hazy state 
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of the human mind it was easy and almost inevitable to confound 
the motives which actuate a rational man with the impulses which 
direct a beast, and even with the forces which propel a stone or a 
tree in falling. It was in some such mental confusion that savages 
took deliberate vengeance on animals and things that had hurt or 
offended them; and the intellectual fog in which such actions were 
possible still obscured the eyes of the primitive legislators who, in 
various ages and countries, have consecrated the same barbarous 
system of retaliation under the solemn forms of law and justice.” 

It was the “sound of the church bells of Ariccia ringing the 
Angelus” that lingered in the ears of our writer as he closed his 
long series of studies which constitutes “The Golden Bough.” And 
now once more at the close of the way he has led us through other 
pathways of investigation into human phantasy and human activity 
our attention is called to “the chime and jingle of the golden bells” 
pendent to the robe of the officiating priest in the Hebrew sanctuary. 
He has taken us far behind the mere suggestive beauty of the tink- 
ling golden bells, far behind the suggested absurdity of the orna- 
ments of the priest’s robe “dangling at his heels.” Serious enough 
was the warning accompanying the ordinance for the wearing of 
the bells, “that he die not,” and for this the wider examination 
of the use of bells offers explanation. Far and wide “from the days 
of antiquity downwards” it has been believed that bells little or big, 
shrill or deeply booming, as well as other far less musical instru- 
ments of sound—or noise—would put to flight the demons and 
ghosts that lurked perhaps especially about holy places. How com- 
placently our superficial consciousness applauds the esthetic piety 
which summons us to prayer or worship while the unconscious 
guards its deeper, older meanings which give so much more tragic 
seriousness to so simple and pretty acustom. When Frazer tells us 
how such defensive ringing of bells was performed to ward off the 
ill intentioned spirits from the dying, he advances the opinion that 
the intention of enlisting the prayers of other Christians for the de- 
parting soul was only a secondary derivative idea. He asserts 
further that another motive “assigned for it—-the wish to detain the 
parting soul for a few moments by the sweet sound of the bell— 
is too sentimental to be primitive”. The legends of bells which he 
offers here as testimony, often as they have been utilized in litera- 
ture, are all related to actual customs in regard to the ringing of 
bells and to the superstitions which have hovered about this per- 
formance. These too, maintaining their original meaning up to 
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comparatively recent times or in a more barbaric society even 
continuing today in full force, support Frazer’s interpretation of 
the use of such sound. It is true that even in the superstitions at- 
tached to the bells a later positive meaning has become established. 
Ftazer admits that “sometimes the sound of bells is supposed . . 
to attract the attention of good or guardian spirits, but on the whole 
the attractive force of these musical instruments in primitive ritual 
is far less conspicuous than the repulsive. The use of bells for the 
purpose of attraction rather than of repulsion may correspond to 
that more advanced stage of religious consciousness when the fear 
of evil is outweighed by trust in the good, when the desire of pious 
hearts is not so much to flee from the Devil as to draw near to 
God.” For the purpose of the student of the psychoneurotic who 
is still suffering from the conflict of original superstitions with this 
later modernized way of thinking, it is the primitive conception that 
proves most enlightening. 

In this review free use has been made of the author’s own 
words. For these volumes not only contain ample testimony to the 
manner and the content of the thought of an earlier time, therefore 
to the manner and content of the thought of the individual uncon- 
scious, but they are also in a marked degree the mature expression 
of the writer’s own sympathetic investigation and consideration of 
this earlier mind as it progresses slowly into new forms of thought 
and belief. He has been keenly alive to the warpings which thought 
suffers in such progress as it accepts the last position it has reached 
as the authoritative one as if its origin were unquestionable dogma, 
the conclusion ultimate. This is the mistake of merely conscious 
thinking which leaves out the vast tumultuous unrest of the un- 
conscious or even of the past history of mankind written in these 
long disregarded records of the world itself. The present is the age 
when scientific thought is seeking to take account of this vast ma- 
terial in order to ease that pressing burden of the unconscious. It 
must therefore search the records of both sources, the unconscious 
through dreams and other symbolic revelations, the long history of 
the development of the mind up to its present conscious level 
through such works as this before us. A work of such proportions 
in its material, of such finish in its form can be approached only 
with a sense of the inadequacy of a review of its contents. The re- 
ward for the task however is a profit and a delight in the volumes 
which should be shared by each reader directly in the warks of the 
author himself. 
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1. “ Anal” and “ Sexual.’—The writer has presented a profound 
study of the position of the anal interest in relation to the sexual in 
development. The anal area, she reminds us, is the first area in which 
the child learns prohibition from without. He is urged toward cleanli- 
ness and taught a disgust to which other elements are added which are 
awakened in his own nature. From outer pressure and inner instinct 
he first learns renunciation of personal pleasure, a distinction between 
that which just is and that which should be. The disturbance of the 
child’s original attitude may result in defiance, miserliness, or a flight 
into a defense which permits again the child’s first enjoyment. This may 
again lead over into pedantry and hypermorality directed against the self 
as well as against the world. 

The libido early attached to the other zones proceeds more easily 
out in the positive direction into unity of the self and the world, finding 
the unity first in the parents and then in later objects, perhaps a union 
with God. The libido attached to the anal zone remains rather in 
disunity, hatred, it is satanic. Or instead of hate there may be a taking 
possession of the world as the child once possessed his world in the anal 
interest. All production has something of this deep involvement. 

The child realizes the duality that starts from this early level. A 
taboo set upon himself, a self defense against anal pleasure alternates 
with a reaching out beyond into wider paths. The anal erotic, because 
the earliest interest to be submitted to education, thus as psychic matter 
affects the whole situation, bodily processes as well as moral reactions. 
Yet it carries with it in exaggerated degree the feeling of shame and 
disgust with which it was so early charged. The affect is pushed from 
the self to the object while the anal interest is particularly looked down 
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upon, it is the symbol of all that is cast out, of destruction, negation, 
death. The fear and horror may linger when the zone itself is of no 
further interest thus going over into the fuller sexuality. That which 
should be developing in relation to the world is colored by these feelings 
and all that should be pleasant is looked upon as unpleasant or is viewed 
with suspicion because it is agreeable or beautiful. 

The feeling of guilt so constantly discovered by psychoanalysis is 
traceable to the dualism which the child experiences in the isolation of 
its earliest interest within itself while it yet wants to realize the ego in 
relation with others in the external world. The conflict which results, 
with its attendant pleasure and pain, disturbs the individual and yet 
furthers his development. The thwarted instincts make themselves felt 
in progress. If however they become hostilely directed they produce 
the feeling of guilt. Human progress depends upon such furthering on 
the part of these instincts yet this progress has not been constantly 
forward but man has turned back upon himself alternately with this taking 
possession outside himself. 

Among beasts the limitation of the sex life leaves them free for anal 
and sadistic activity. So in civilized man a check to the sexual life 
gives opportunity to a tendency to go back to the anal. For the close 
relation between the anal and the genital does not cease. The overcoming 
of the ego by the sexual starts at the anal level. This conflict is carried 
through all experience. The sexual impulse advancing takes possession 
of all parts of the body for its own purposes but it also goes back to 
deepen its possession in the discarded areas. It may overrun the taboos 
it finds instead of using them as spurs to its own activity. Then the 
anal goal is reanimated. The child learned to set up a taboo against its 
pleasure in the anal period. The sexual by adopting this taboo may set 
up inhibitions against its own ends. 

The various partial libido areas are utilized by the genital sexuality 
to contribute to the fulfilment of the ecstasy but after the ecstasy they 
are refilled by the genital libido in realization of the ego of each partner 
which follows upon the outpouring of the self in the ecstasy. In com- 
plete sublimation also all parts of the body must be released in free 
action. Much sublimation is not of this type but is merely a spring from 
one trend instead of what otherwise might be a fall into a neurosis. 
All creative effort is an attempt to unite the subject with the objective 
world. In sexual reproduction there is a concentration of all the partial 
trends upon one object. But there may remain some of the subjective 
libido too infantile for sexual development which may yet go over into 
the intellectual world, there to go out into a wider interest than merely 
one’s own existence. Idealized objects, instincts thus sublimated, repre- 
sent something that has been repressed, here transformed and resurrected. 
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The writer makes a criticism of the positions of Jung and Adler 
who have departed from this position of the original oneness of the 
individual in the anal interest and the dualism that there finds its starting 
point. Jung’s antisexual attitude, with his flight from the individual 
aspect of problems, she believes, has its origin in the intermingling of the 
sexual and the dirty from which Jung attempts to escape. He fails to 
see that Freud’s whole aim is to free man from the resistances which 
man has against an insight into his own sexuality by keeping clear the 
actual facts which are found here and which account for the resistances. 
Adler, on the other hand, does not get away from the problem by under- 
valuing the individual as Jung does, but he makes the individual too 
little a creature of unconscious factors acting together. There is too 
much schematizing. The libido is taken away, the sexual extirpated. 
Instinctive life is only fiction, appearance, arrangement, so that his 
conception becomes a negation of negation. Freud has long emphasized 
that the neurosis made use of deficiencies and inferiorities but from 
excess of feeling, feeling of omnipotence. His conception of the psyche 
is a positive one. The writer finds this idea of the persistance of the anal 
remnant explained in Freud’s later discussion of the narcissism in which 
he sees the latter as a persistence of the ego into all layers of develop- 
ment. The ego remains related to objects of possession where, first, love 
can separate the sexual energy, the libido, from the energy of the ego 
impulse. 


2. Gottfried Keller—Hitschmann has made a psychoanalytic study 
of this writer from the material of his writings, from the facts of his 
life and from the statements of biographers or friends of Keller. Keller 
himself acknowledged at least some of his work as autobiographical. 
The chiefly autobiographical work, the ‘“‘ Griiner Heinrich,’ bears the 
added testimony which comes, as in the dream, from a twice censored 
product of the unconscious. There are two editions of this work, the 
second of which being considerably altered shows some expurgation and 
some modification in accordance with the changing attitude of the writer. 
For some of those problems which conditioned his life apparently were 
working themselves out in his writings. 

Keller was, as Hitschmann states at the outset of his study, a strangely 
contrasting character. He alternated between impractical dreaming and 
pedantic philistinism. His character was marked both by good will and 
an attitude of defiance; he manifested a distinct tenderness and gave 
way to harsh outbreaks; there was an outer quietness about him and an 
inner fire. He was both romanticist and realist. 

Keller confesses that his feeling in regard to his mother led to his 
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writing and in the “ Griiner Heinrich” he represents a family situation 
which concerns a mother and her son. He goes here, as he himself has 
said, into the abysmal depths of his own childhood. The outcome of the 
hero’s story in the first edition is the following of his mother to death 
after his own self reproaches in regard to her lonely life and death but 
in the second censored edition the son does not die but lives in a friendly 
relation with Judith, a returned earlier love object. The self reproaches 
were Keller’s own in regard to his mother but in this second edition he 
shows that he has not only discharged the feeling of guilt but he is able 
in the romance even to put upon the mother and her faulty bringing up 
of her son the responsibility for his failures. Keller’s later writings are 
freer and more humorous but ever recurring motives show that the choice 
of material is inwardly determined for him. 

The childhood memories utilized in the “ Griiner Heinrich" show the 
early activity of the peeping interest with some of the early determinant 
for this. The breast, shoulders and neck of the female form particularly 
attract him and are a feature of which frequent use is made, with more 
or less anxiety expressed on the part of the character to whom the 
experiences are attached. The visual erotic plays a large part not only 
in the writing but in stimulating an interest in Keller in the organs of 
sight and in the study of light. A fear of blindness is attributed to one 
of his hero’s and the blindness is cured by gazing upon a beautiful 
woman. Keller took great delight in visual enjoyment of nature and 
spared no pains in detailed description of the objects of which he wrote. 
He became a landscape artist but could not sufficiently free his repres- 
sions to permit of painting the human form. Even his landscape painting 
was thus interfered with and only in his writing did the visual interest 
become really liberated. His writings are rich with the effects of this 
painter’s interest so that he was called the most optical of all poets. 

Exhibitionism too showed itself as a difficulty with him but this also 
finds a sublimation in the telling of Heinrich’s story. Keller not only 
found it impossible to permit himself to be seen unclothed but he expressed 
a fear of being looked through and through psychologically. He was 
severe on such critics as entered deeply into an author's life. He was 
shy, reluctant of being seen in company, hesitant in his love seeking. 
He was painfully conscious of his own body and speaks of dreams of 
nakedness and of insufficient clothing. The Nausikaa episode attracted 
him in the story of Odysseus. which was a favorite of his for other 
reasons also. 

Keller’s father died early and his mother made an unfortunate second 
marriage with a man much the father’s inferior intellectually and 
artistically. The marriage proved such a failure that after some years 
the stepfather left the home. The mother, a small modest woman of 
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frugal habits, devoted herself to providing for her two children and 
when the poet Gottfried left home for an artistic career she denied 
herself, scanting and saving to provide for his constant demands upon 
her. The sister too took up needle work to eke out the necessary sums, 
renouncing all her prospects in life so that she also could devote herself 
to the brother. His life however was one of restless change, of drifting 
for a long time from one thing to another. He was for long 
unable to earn anything for his own support but repaid the sacrifices of 
the women with neglect even of writing to the mother, with reproaches 
and scorn for her parsimonious existence. Yet, as Hitschmann points 
out, he himself felt keenly that he was the victim of some inner inhibi- 
tion, of compulsive drive away from the mother. He was never able to 
attain finally to a love object, he lived and died a bachelor becoming 
engaged only late in life then to lose his bethrothed through her suicide. 

He represents in his writing the extravagant desire for love which 
marks the spoiled child. There are many episodes of child love and in 
them as in the love affairs of older characters the boy or the man is of 
a masochistic nature while the girl or woman is aggressive, strong, in 
build the opposite of the small built mother, yet with some characteristic 
of hers. The male characters receive much from the women. It may 
be even a blow on the ear or other chastisement together with the caresses 
offered. It has been noted by other commentators upon Keller’s works 
that being led or being saved by a woman are favorite motives of the 
poet. There are to be found also phantasies of death, of dying and of 
lying in the churchyard, some such masochistic vision being reported 
by the poet on his deathbed ending with the words “Ich schulde, Ich 
dulde.” 

The sadistic counterpart is also evident. Keller was subject to attacks 
of rage which were exaggerated by alcohol. A dream of his at the age 
of five shows an aggressive attitude toward the female and takes its 
form from a curious childish confusion of the words Vermehlung, grind- 
ing of meal, and Vermdhiung, marriage.!_ His humor also was of a 
cruel sort. 

Keller’s fixation upon his mother was a hidden but a fateful one. He 
reveals in his writing the tragic failure of an artistic career because of 
the failure of the mother and son to work out their mental relationship 
to it. There was, as has been seen, an outer lack of love toward his 
mother in his own life due to the compulsion from within. There was a 
fear of tenderness and avoidance of demonstration with an early departure 
from home while in his poetry he pictures a truly beautiful and close 
love between the mother and son. The poetry shows that of which he 


1Cf. Herbert Silberer: The Dismemberment Motive in Myth. Abstracted 
in PsycHoANALYTIC Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 102-105. 
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himself directly complained, how he would have written in letters and 
could not. The feeling of unconscious bondage made for constant flight 
from other women whenever love was in sight. 

The situation of the widowed mother, one form of the “half family 
relationship,” is a constantly recurring one in Keller’s works. The 
mother and son are paired together and often the mother dies and leaves 
the son. The father-daughter pair is also brought in. Here a younger 
man enters and receives the daughter for wife apparently seeking not a 
wife only but from the writer’s point of view also the lost father. The 
mother-daughter pair, also familiar, represents his own mother with his 
sister. There are evident also unconscious reproaches against his sister. 

The frequent motive of the return home of the wanderer, usually the 
beloved son, sometimes another character, has reference, Hitschmann 
suggests, to the father’s early death and the child’s typical feeling that 
the father has only gone away to return later. “Griiner Heinrich” 
dreams of his return home as Keller’s mother dreamed of the return of 
her son. The son here becomes identified with the father. This recurring 
motive of wandering and of return, the “ Ahasuerus motive,” manifests 
itself also in Keller's already mentioned interest in the story of Odysseus, 
the Odyssey being one of the books in his small library. 

Keller’s inability to find a home in any other woman than the mother 
represents that split of the libido by which it follows the two types of 
woman, the idealized mother or the prostitute type. This is a motive 
recurring throughout the “Griiner Heinrich” and the other works. 
Keller said he could not marry because he exercised too great criticism 
upon himself. He makes Judith in the “ Griiner Heinrich” the supreme 
example of the mother ideal. In appearance she too is the opposite of 
the real mother but symbolically she represents the source of nourish- 
ment. A striking picture represents her like a pregnant woman or a 
goddess of fruitfulness giving the hero a drink of milk, even holding it 
to his lips. In her in other circumstances the erotic caress is identified 
with the receiving of food. She is first the seducing woman whose 
contrast is found in the spiritually ideal woman. Later however after 
an absence Judith returns to be the ideal mother form in her care of 
Heinrich and her watchfulness over him. Keller’s mother did provide 
for him until his twenty-eighth year and various traits in regard to his 
particularity as to food, his mingling of feasting and love in his writings, 
his interest in the breast depicted literally as well as symbolically reveal 
the strong association with him of the nutritive and the erotic centered 
about the mother interest. His alcoholic indulgence is also not unrelated 
to this food erotic. In the use of alcohol there is also a fleeing to the 
society of his own sex away from the difficulty of finding his place 
with women. He writes to a friend: “ The two sexes stand in a certain 
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measure in a primitive hostility. Each, when wounded, flees to his own 
army.” 

Early childish associations with the sister do not appear in the 
writings at least with any definiteness. The sister complained that she 
had been left out of the “Griiner Heinrich” because her brother was 
ashamed of her. “ Romeo and Julia im Dorf” seems to have in it an 
incest inhibition against the union of the pair. The memories of the 
father are very slight but have been given place to a longing for him 
and a tendency to idealize him. Keller strove to be like him and followed 
his tastes in his artistic career. The stepfather, departing from the family 
as he did under dark circumstances, becomes the contrast to the ideal of 
the own father. The early death of the father removes much of the 
otherwise ambivalent attitude which would have attached itself to him. 
Keller had a God ideal which was based upon this father conception and 
which was only temporarily infringed upon. In politics too there are no 
radical tendencies. He had a positive rather than a negative attitude 
toward men, readily making friendships and also being attracted by manly 
beauty. He preserved an intellectual idealism, a feeling of citizenship, 
he had a respect for a masculine point of view and for masculine authority. 

Keller’s talent for art and poetry were utilized in his unconscious 
attempt to free himself from the power of his infantile complexes. The 
painter died with the mother but the poet outlived the mother complex 
and conquered it. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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